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Winner of Award as Best Non-Fiction 
Catholic Press Association Convention, 1957 
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Complete Score _ 


1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 


Classical; 


Listening and Dancing; 


Jazz; Broadway, 


Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


* Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — which describes 
all forthcoming selections 


* 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


records in any particular month 


* Your only membership obligation is to buy four selec- 
tions from the more than 100 to be offered in the 
coming 12 months. You may discontinue membership 
any time thereafter 


* The records you want are mailed and -billed to you 
at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 
higher), plus small mailing charge 


* 


You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- 
sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 


You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 


Dorothy Kirst 
Robert Rounseville 
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Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 


numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
0 Classical 0 Listening and Dancing 00 Jazz 
0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered during the coming 12 months... at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 
Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 
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© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1958 
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CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT — 


1. Eddy Duchin Story 

Original Duchin re- 
cordings of The Man 
I Love, April Showers, 
Am I Blue?, 12 others. 


2. Beethoven: 
**Moonlight’’ Sonata; 
**Pathétique’’ Sonata; 

*‘Appassionata’’ Sonata 

Rudolf Serkin, piano. 


3. Erroll Garner 

The great jazz pianist 
plays Caravan, Lullaby 
Of Birdland, 4 more. 


4.. Offenbach: Gaité 
Parisienne; Chopin: 
Les Sylphides 

Two delightful ballet 

scores performed by 

The Philadelphia Or- 

chestra, Eugene Or- 

mandy, conductor. 


5. Easy To Remember 
Norman Luboff Choir. 
12 songs—Deep Purple, 
Tenderly, Soon, etc. 


6. My Fair Lady 

Original Broadway 
Cast recording with 
Rex Harrison and Julie 
Andrews. Complete 
score includes Rain in 
Spain, Just You Wait, 
Show Me, 13 more. 


7. Dave Brubeck and 
Jay & Kai at Newport 
Seven exciting new jazz 
improvisations from 
the history-making 
Newport Jazz Festival. 


8. Gershwin Hits 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra. Suave ar- 
rangements of Some- 
body Loves Me, Liza, 
Clap Yo’ Hands, Em- 
braceable You, 10 more. 


9. Sinatra — Adventures 
of the Heart 

Sinatra sings I Could 

Write A Book, Love 

Me, Sorry, 9 more 


10. Ambassador Satch 
Louis Armstrong and 
his All-Stars in re- 
cordings of the famous 
European concert tour. 
10 numbers. 


11. Stravinsky: Firebird 
Suite; Tchaikovsky: 
Romeo and Juliet 

Leonard Bernstein con- 

ducting the New York 

Philharmonic. 


12. Day By Day 

Doris Day sings The 
Song Is You, Autumn 
Leaves, 10 more. 


(3. Strauss Waltzes 
Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing New York Phil- 
harmonic. Emperor 
Waltz, Blue Danube, 
Vienna Life, etc. 


(4. Lure of the Tropics 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 
Moon of Manakoora, 
Poinciana, 10 more. 


15. Ports Of Call 
Philadelphia Orch., 
rmandy, conductor. 6 
works — Bolero, La 
Valse, Escales, etc. 


16. Oklahoma! 

Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit. 
The complete score. . 
starring Nelson Eddy 
in the role of Curly. 


17. Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American In Paris. 


18. The Elgart Touch 

Les Elgart and his Or- 
chestra. 12 numbers— 
Street of Dreams, Slo 
Roll, Where Or When, 
Autumn Serenade, etc. 


19. The Great Melodies 
of Tchaikovsky | 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 8 
romantic selections. 


20. Suddenly It’s 

The Hi-Lo’s 
America’s favorite 
quartet sings Love 
Walked In, Stormy 
Weather, 10 others. 


21.. King of Swing: Vol.! 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio, 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moonglow, 9 more. 


22. Brahms: Symphony 
No. 3; Academic 
Festival Overture 

Bruno Walter conduct- 

ing New York Philhar- 

monic. Also included 

—4 Hungarian Dances. 


23. The Merry Widow 

Dorothy Kirsten and 
Robert Rounseville. 
The complete score of 
Lehar’s gay operetta. 


24. Wonderful, 
Wonderful 

Johnny Mathis sings 

Old Black Magic, Day 

In Day Out, 10 more. 4 
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interior of the Church of Einsiedein 


Swiss Shrines attract world pilgrims 


Each year worshipers from all over the world make pilgrimages to the 
renowned Shrines of Switzerland—some of the most famous and beautiful 
in Europe. 

EINSIEDELN, founded in the 9th century by St. Meinrad; ST. MAURICE, 
built in the 15th century in memory of Mauritius’ martyred death at the hands 
of the Romans; MARIA STEIN, where legend tells of the Virgin miraculously 
saving a little boy who fell into a treacherous ravine. 

Each holy shrine has a comforting and inspiring story of its own. BURGLEN, 
mentioned in records in 1250; MADONNA DEL SASSO, literally carved out 
of rock; and so many others to be found in the peaceful cities and beauti- 
ful countryside of Switzerland. 

For a rewarding and inspirational pilgrimage, visit the famous Shrines of 


Switzerland. See your Travel Agent. Or write to: 


. . . . 
Swiss National Tourist Office 
Dept. 8-40, 10 West 49th Street, New York 20, N.Y 

661 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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SECURITY LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
123 E. Grant, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


1921—50¢—$500.00. Wanted—20¢ Pieces, Gold Coins, 
Paper Money, etc. Our Large Illustrated Guarantee Buy- 
ing—Selling Catalogue, Giving Complete Alicoin Infor- 
mation—send $1.00 Purchase Catalogue before sending 
coins. Worthcoin Corporation, K-463-C, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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“BLIND WIFE” AND DIABETES 


Who in the world wrote that article title 
“Blind Wife?’ (February) Diabetics wh 
know what they should know will realiy 
that he doesn’t; but some young ignoray 
and trusting diabetics may well be fright 
ened out of their state in life. 

I have delivered a number of diabetig§ 
and so far only one child has died. 

Ropert P. Kine, wy 
Mr. CARMEL, ILL. 





Your article “Blind Wife” requires co 
rection or you will have every Catholic} 
physician being sued for criminal neglect! f 

Even in the pre-insulin era, pregnancy 
was not “always fatal” to the diabetic—§ 
neither mother nor child. Maternal death f 
today from pregnant diabetics is extreme 
rare and with adequate prenatal care the 
infant mortality is similarly low. 

“LICENSED PHYSICIA\ 


The Sign regrets its unfortunate mistake 
A leaflet published by the American Dia 


betes Association states: “We must first cau 





tion the reader that there is no intenti 
in this article to give the impression tha 
the problems of pregnancy in the diabeti 
are entirely solved, or that physicians ca 
always assure that a diabetic woman car 
have a healthy child. It can be stated, how 
ever, that the chances of such an event are 
now many times better than they were 
twenty years ago, and that today no diabetic 
woman should hesitate to try having a chi 
if she wants one, if her physician approves 
and if the father is nondiabetic.” The 
leaflet concludes: “If vigilant care of tl 





sort is maintained, the medical professio 
today can promise a diabetic wife that § 
(barring accide nts) shee will have a success: 
ful pregnancy, and that her chances fort 
bearing a normal healthy child are nea 
as great as if she did not have the disease 
This leaflet, “Healthy Babies For Diabet 
Mothers,” can be obtained from The Ame 
ican Diabetes Association, Inc. 1 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


SAINT MONICA 


May I tell vou how very much we en | 
joyed reading Sister Luanne’s article “My] 
\pology to Saint Monica’? (Feb.) We 
think that it may help to bring Saint Mon 
ica into focus as a saint for our times. Ever 


Wednesday we dedicate to Saint Monica nf 
asking her intetcession for our contempo 


—— 


THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, an § 
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$3.00 a year; Foreign $3.50 per year Entered as Second 
Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post Office @ 
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Accepted for mailing at special rates of postage provide 
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Save $1134° with new Clipper Thrift Farest 


To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

But the best news of all is that you can 
save $11340 with Pan Am’s new Clipper* 
Thrift Fares on economy class service. 
These Thrift Fares apply not only on radar- 
equipped “Super-6” Clippers but even on 
famous Douglas-built “Super-7s,” holders 
of more than 15 transatlantic speed records. 

In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 


Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 





Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
you'll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 


York 17, N. Y. 6 .0.A. TRADE-MARE 


TEFFECTIVE APRIL 1, SUBJECT TO GOVT. A 


SUE oy 





IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





Sail the calm Sunlane to the 
Lourdes Centennial 





You can sail to Cannes (for Lourdes) this summer for as little 
as $260.00 Tourist Class ... $215.00 beginning September 1. 


This year, thousands of American Catholics will make the pilgrimage to Lourdes 


to celebrate the great Centennial Jubilee. Join them. Sail the balmy Sunlane 


to Southern Europe aboard the great Flagship Constitution or Independence. 


Relax, play deck sports, sun-bathe ... you'll have ideal weather for it. You’ll 
enjoy air-conditioned staterooms, delicious food. courteous service. Holy Mass 


is celebrated daily at sea. 


And your pilgrimage to Lourdes can be conven- 
iently combined with visits to other famed Catholic shrines... Rome, Fatima. 


Loreto and Paray-le-Monial. Plan now. See your travel agent. 


Constitution 
Independence 


flagships of | American Export Lines 





666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


rary, confused youth. After all, wasn’t g 
the mother of  history’s most — nota 
“juvenile delinquent?” Undismavyed by | 
escapades, by prayer and care she made }j 
the Light of the West. Certainly we 4 
all the social agencies, but how many (a 
olics pray for our juveniles—good and , 
linquent? How many parents refuse to taj 
“no” for an answer and believe in 4 
power of grace and the perfectibility , 
their troubled teen-agers? After sixteen cq 
turies, Monica is still an apt model. 
Most Reverend JAMes H. Grirpy 
SAINT MONICA’s RECIOnf 
New York, N. Y. 


PICTURE OF THE YEAR 


For the picture of the year, T nomina 
the beautiful and tender picture of our Hy 
Father blessing the child as seen in |] 


t 
€ 


SiGN for February, page 13. ' 
It brought back such beautiful memori 
of a trip to Italy in May of °57 


The “reaching out” for the children whe 
we were at St. Peter’s made a deep ii 
pression on me and to recapture it in | 
photo you printed was so touching 
brought tears to my eyes and I am going 
to cut it for framing and shall cheris| 


always 


Rost Di On 


C,FORGETOWN, CONN, 


THE WINNER 


With all due. re- 


spect to the good 











Msgr. William Me 
Donald and the Cath 
oli University — of 
America, we would 
like to state that the 
reactol must have 
been blessed some- 
time later than ours 
January, page 3). 

Ihe reactor at 
lexas A. & M. College, our state-sup 
ported school, was blessed — by Father 
Charles Elmer, Chaplain of our Newm 
Club, on September 12, 1957. 

We feel that the reactor on our campu 
and not the one at the Catholic Universit 
is the first reactor to be so blessed 


ALDEN SM 


SECRETARY, Texas A. & M 
CoLiick StATION, TEXAS 
For Father Elmer blessing reactor at A. ¢ 
\ ; 
I... See cul, 


ON BOOKSHELF AND WORK BENCH 


Soon after becoming Deanery Chairma 


ip 
of the Library and Literature Committe 
I was fortunate enough to have a small su! 
of money given to me by the Cathol 
\ction Committee of the K. of C. to be use 
for giving subscriptions to Catholic mag 
zines to our local public libraries and. the 
local hospital. I gave the County Librariat 
copies of some four or five magazines whit 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Arabs and Israel 


HANGES are taking place in the Near East 
that will affect this area for generations to 
come. The direction of events is of extreme 
importance in the struggle between East and West. 
If war comes, it is not improbable that it will begin 
here and that control of this area will be a deciding 
factor in the outcome. 

To prove it, take a look at a map. The Near East 
is a natural bridge between the land masses of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is rich in oil and is the 
strategic locale for the air bases and missile sites 
that dominate all the surrounding areas. If Russia 
secures control of the Near East, she could pene- 
trate central Africa and push westward in North 
Africa to the Atlantic. With missile sites in satellite 
East Europe and strung along the coast of North 
Africa, she would have all Europe within range of 
her intermediate-range missiles, and from two 
directions. 

The Reds are fully aware of the importance of 
the Near East. Their propaganda and promises 
have met with astonishing success. Their greatest 
help, however, has come from the West. Through- 
out much of this area, Western nations have left a 
deplorable record of colonialism, exploitation, and 
a deliberate effort to divide and weaken. In the 
last few decades, there has been enough villainy to 
turn the stomach of any decent Arab: the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement, the Balfour Declaration, the 
creation of the State of Israel and subsequent exile 
of nearly a million Arab refugees, refusal to 
repatriate the refugees, the British-French-Israeli 
aggression against Egypt, and our hypocritical con- 
demnation of Egypt and Syria for turning to Soviet 
Russia—our own ally in World War II—for help we 
refused them. 


Anyone who knows this area knows that no set- 


tlement can possibly be made until the problem 
of Israel is solved. If we want peace in the Near 
East, we must settle the Israeli-Arab conflict, and 
we must settle it first. We still have time, but not 
much. 


The solution is becoming more difficult 
with each passing month. There is constant danger 
that a local conflict may become a general war, with 
the West backing Israel and Russia backing the 
Arabs. 


Authentic reports from this area indicate that the 
Reds are now planning a move which may wi 
them the support of all the Arab nations. They ar 
awaiting the opportune moment to appear betor 
the U.N. as the leader of the Arab cause agains 
Israel. They will advocate a return to the 194] 
resolution dividing Palestine and demand that the 
Israelis give up all territory which they have won 
by war and repatriate all Arab relugees. 

Such a resolution would win support from Soviet 
Russia’s satellites, the Arab states, and the Afro 
Asian bloc. It should win support because it ha 
justice on its side. In fact, it is a concession for 
the Arabs to admit that Israel has a right even 


to the Arab territory granted her by the origind§ 


U.N. resolution creating the new state. 


Tec eSsit 1 


Our col 


But justice and rights are not the concern of the§ 


Reds. They want to put the West, and especially 
the United States, on the spot. ‘They want an open 
and final showdown. When the time comes to vote, 
we shall have to take sides. The Reds are willing 
to gamble that our politicians, frightened by Zionist 
votes and money, will back Israel. And if they do, 
we shall lose the Near East. There is not a gover 
ment in this area, however strong its pro-Western 
sentiments, that could withstand the popular pres 
sure that would be brought to bear on it to desert 
the West and turn to Russia. 


T is our firm conviction that it was an act d 

injustice as well as of incredible stupidity for 

the U.N. to create the state ol Israel on Arab 
territory. It would be an act of reparation to the 
Arabs to force the Israelis back behind thei 
boundaries and to resettle the refugees in 
recovered territory. Some such drastic action must 
be taken or peace in the Near East is impossible 
It will be too bad if such a step has to be inaugt 
rated by the Reds, but if it is, we should support it 
It has justice in its favor as well as our own Amer 
ican interests. 


Yeathe nlp Grimes, 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS 


‘oncern over the recession continues. Fear of idleness makes 
many anxious, especially those who have haunting memories 
{ the breadlines back in the Thirties. Understandably, our 
first concern is with the five mil- 
lion Americans out of work. We 
need not be apologetic in 


Recession 
de- 
Ripples manding decisive action in get- 
ting jobs for these American 
They are the ones who have felt the first shock of 
the national economy. But the effects of the 
recession ripple far beyond the shores of the United States. 
Our concern about unemployment should not blind us to 
other important angles tied to the current slump in business. 


workers. 
cutbacks in 


sAmerican prestige abroad is threatened. Foreign confidence 


Bin the United States has already been shaken by Sputniks 


Sand diplomatic reverses. A prolonged setback in the American 
economy could bring further decline of our prestige. This 
could be particularly devastating in areas newly freed from 
colonialism. These areas are now making vital decisions 
which will determine their economic patterns for decades to 
come. Communists heavily propagandize these people with 
the line that our economic system is unstable—that our pros- 
perity depends on war and the fear of war. If we fail in ow 
efforts to revive our economy, we might appear to confirm 
this Soviet argument and thus swing many peoples into the 


coaxing Communist orbit. 


Gilloon 


IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Our foreign trade policy may be unwisely reversed. The 
wheels of American industry are meshed with world trade. 
There is a basic element of truth in the saying that when 
American industry sneezes, the European economy catches 
pneumonia. World trade, particularly with free nations, is a 
delicately balanced mechanism. Short-sighted policies of pro- 
tecting jobs at home may pressure Congressmen into seeking 
relief in the direction of higher tariffs or new trade barriers. 
If this happens, there will surely be strong economic pres- 


sure upon many nations to seek the Soviet. 


trade ties with 
Foreign aid of a nonmilitary nature may be another casualty. 
These programs may be sacrificed in our efforts to spur activ- 
ity on the home front. Many in Congress already begrudge 
the billion dollars budgeted for technical assistance, develop- 
ment loans, and related projects. Here again is an area in 
which we are competing with the Soviet Union. Once more, 
by default, we could lose the struggle to win the minds of 
hundreds of millions of presently uncommitted people. 
There is, currently, a strong emotional reaction against 
these “give-away” The may 
Yet our economic difficul- 
ties here at home do not change the basic facts that underlie 
our foreign policy. We are still engaged in a many-sided 
struggle with Communism. We cannot ignore our position 
of leadership in this contest. A retreat toward isolation is 
an invitation to the Soviets to remain victors in the field. 


programs. business recession 


serve to intensify this reaction. 


A mass demonstration protests the bombing of the Tunisian village of Sakiet-Sidi Youssef by French planes seeking out 
elusive Algerian rebels. Spread of fighting to Tunisian territory makes a settlement of Algerian war even more imperative 
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In all honesty, it must be admitted that the administration 
of some foreign-aid programs has been accompanied by boon- 
at 


have been poured down the drain of Socialistic experiment. 


dogeling and graft, while (American dollars 


Py times tax 
aid 
The 
rather 
than scrap the whole idea of foreign aid, we should earnestly 
seek to take 

Our immediate concern is to help the unemployed and to 
spur strongly a 


Many people are upset because those who receive ow 


seem ungrateful or espouse policies contrary to ours. 


eroans of these critics have a right to be heard. But 


more effective action in giving it wisely. 


business revival. But at the 


ol 


same time, we 


hould beware those who wish to use the recession an 


as 


excuse to turn our backs upon our world responsibilities. 
While working for a better life here on earth, Christians 
must never lose sight of the vastly greater Eternal Life 


promised in the Gospel. The Eternal Life promised us by 


Jesus Christ must not be con 


The Joy fused with that shadowy concept 


of immortality imagined — by 
of Easter pagans. It is not a vague exist 
ence of man’s disembodied spirit. 
Nor is it merely an indefinite prolongation of life as we 
know it here on earth, with bodily metabolism operating 
through normal functions of food, drink, and sex. Such 


concepts of earthly utopias pale into dreariness when com- 
pared with the glorious reality taught to us by Jesus Christ. 


Our Lord taught us that He lived eternally by the un- 
created life of the Father—and that those who would follow 
Him would live by Him—forever. (John 5:21, 26). Modern 
science helps us understand this more vividly. Scientists 
estimate that there are about 400 billion stars in our Milky 
Way galaxy—and that there are about 100° billion similar 
galaxies already known. What a playground for eternity! 


To equip us to live in it, God promises to join our spirit 
to His uncreated energy and to glorify our bodies with His 
incorruptible light so that they become the radiant vehicles 
of our spirit—undimmed by time, fatigue, disease, death 
Our the 


energies in the tiniest human cell helps us to grasp more 


oO! 


forever! knowledge ol Vast, presently unused 





Pilgrims mount “holy stairs” leading to 
ouldoor Stations of the Cross at Lourdes. 


Thousands have come to mark centenary 


British pilgrim, garbed in penitential 


in 


now marking 100th year 


Religious News 


praye) before 


truth of bodily resurrection. This is the 
sublime message of Easter to all those who have the joy ¢ 


knowil Jesus Christ. 


graphically the 
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During this year, 35,000,000 people from around the worl 


are destined to get a close-up of American culture. That is 
the estimated number of persons who will go to see the Work 
Exhibition to be held at Brus 


Ameriean Culture sels from April 17 to October !! 


This will not be jest one mor 
on World Parade orld Fair. It will be vas 
more than a nation’s public dis 
play of its current achievements in the industrial arts. Th 


forty-three participating nations have been asked to put th 
spotlight on their cultural achievements; to tell the worl 
what they think of the dignity of man and his happiness 
how they have gone about winning that happiness in th 
past and how they intend to seek it in the Th 
(Se 


future. 
accent is on man—not matter; on culture—not gadgets. 
article, “A City of God for Modern Man,” page 26) 
Whether \ the 
pavilion of plastic and steel faces the Soviet pavilion of ste¢ 
and aluminum. 


by design or merely by irony, \ merical 
Chere they stand, like two towering giants 
confronting one another a stone’s throw away, with ICBM 
and hydrogen bombs back at the ranch. To many peopl 
ol the world, the scene will surely appear like some gargal 
tuan beauty contest, with each contestant seeking to captur 
the favor of world public opinion. 

more initiative than the United 
have far less to sell but their salesmet 


The Soviets have shown 
States—again. 


are better 


They 
than ours. With typical awareness of the impo! 
tance of such skirmishes in psychological warfare, the Kren 
lin is going all-out to impress the Free World with th 
superiority of Communist art and science—Communist 
ture. They are investing an estimated sixty to  sevent 
And with typical obtus 


ness to spiritual affairs, some American politicians have bee! 


million dollars for the purpose. 


failing toscatch the significance of this battle for the mind 


of men. Congress voted a filteen-million-dollar appropri 
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The opening ceremonies of 

the centenary were ended with 
a mass candlelight procession 
stretching up the ramp 

leading to Lourdes basilica. 

The procession was movingly 
ymbolic of the vast testimony 

of faith which has over 

the years made Lourdes unique 
among Catholic shrines 


tion, then cut it back to twelve million and, after a furor 
mong the citizenry, began to up the amount to fourteen 
million. Among the citizens protesting the original amount 
were sixty-eight members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Im an open letter to President Eisenhower, they 
pointed out that the superb American pavilion cost over ten 
million and that, after operational costs were deducted, 
there would be left a puny half million to procure talent and 
st up our displays for a period of six months. To borrow 
1 Classic phrase from a distinguished business man from 
boston: “We're trying to run a billion dollar business like 
1ten-cent peanut stand!” 


There are some things we ought not to show the world. Asked 
what he thought of television, George Bernard Shaw an- 
swered he was afraid to look. Many Americans will be 
shamed to look if they go to Brussels and find, representing 
\merican culture, teams of gyrating, belly-shaking, moaning 
and groaning, callow youths masquerading as “artists.” We 
tamestly hope we can keep at home those rockin’ and rollin’ 
bandmasters who reduce the meaning of man to a vibrating 
duster of molecules; the sexy and rowdy offerings of Holly 
wood so often sent on tour as good-will ambassadors and 
lap-happy “morale builders.” Let us not let the world 
tink that we identify the nobility of American womanhood 
with cheap sexuality, as so many movies, plays, and current 
ads insist on doing. Let’s not mention that we have, as 
turrent best sellers, books such as Peyton Place and By Love 


Possessed: Clinical case histories of moronic natives, pretend 
iig to be art, such as Baby Doll. Let us soft pedal the kind 


| PO 


One of a series of six stamps issued 
by the Vatican to commemoraie centenary 
is this one showing St. Bernadette 
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Nestled against a 
hillside near Lourdes 
is thatched hut, above, 
where St. Bernadette 
passed her childhood, 
Spot is a favorite 

for Lourdes pilgrims 


Left, a sister keeps 
watch in the chapel of 
the. convent at Nevers, 
where the preserved 
body of St. Bernadette 
Nevers 
is less visited spol 


lies at peace. 


of American “liberty” that makes us known as “the most 
lawless nation on earth.’”’” And let us, among other things, 
not brag about being the richest nation on earth, lest they 
discover that our total national indebtedness is one trillion 
dollars. Every family has its skeletons. Let’s keep ours in 
the closet—and be sadly cheered by the fact that the Soviets 
will need a Grand Canyon to bury theirs. 


There are many things we should proclaim from housetops. 
While dimming the lights on our flashy cars, colored TV, 
lush supermarkets, and de luxe ranch houses, we should 
throw floodlights on the blessings for mankind flowing 
forth from the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Constitution—on a foreign policy that has 
been habitually magnanimous in seeking to build world 
amity—on our system of capitalism which Jacques Maritain 
aptly suggests should be called “Economic Humanism’’—on 
our proudly developed Trade Union movements, (despit« 
faults)—on our countless free professional organizations 

our social agencies galore, as well as thousands of private 
organizations, whith are constantly seeking to better the 
condition of the aged, the poor, the outcast, the sick, the 
orphaned, the illiterate—on our superb insurance systems 

our international organizations—above all, on a certain basic 
respect for the dignity of man and the honor of God which 
has characterized the finest moments of American history 
\long with our splendid displays in the arts and sciences, 
these are the things to be highlighted. And if America is 
en trial before the world, the present administration is on 
trial before Americans. , 
THE 19581 
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Shattered ruin of West Berlin’s Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church stands, in model, between modern additions. Ger- 
many needs spiritual rebirth to parallel economic comeback 
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anneal 


— px: 
Irchbishop Joseph Ritter of St. Louis, Mo., looks on as 
Very Rev. Paul Reinert, S.J., applies trowel to cornerstone 
of St. Louis University’s Pope Pius XII Me mortal Library 
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Rev. Paul Adenauer, son of the West German Chancellor, is 
studying U.S. small business policies at Georgetown Unt- 
versity. He hopes to find applications useful in his homeland 
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Views in Brief 








Needed: Doctors. At the present rate of population jp. 
crease, according to the New York Times, the nation wij] 
need twenty to twenty-five new medical schools by 1975. The 
prospect of developing these does not appear too bright, for 
facilities for medical education are the most expensive of 
all to provide, It takes rare boldness for a private educational 
institution to attempt to plug the growing gap. Yet, in view 
of the highly personal influence doctors exert on their pa- 
tients’ lives, such boldness is clearly needed on the part of 
Catholic higher education. We would rejoice to see a higher 
proportion of the nation’s medical education under Catholic 
auspices when 1975 rolls around. 


Congratulations. Our warmest best wishes go to Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch on his appointment as Proprefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. The 
honor will rest easily on this great and humble man. 


Large Families. ‘The spiritual and psychological advan. 
tages of large families were admirably stated by Pope Pius 
XII in his recent address on this subject. However, we 
should not fall into the mistake of thinking that now that the 
Pope has spoken, the problem is neatly settled. For, let's 
face it, today more than ever parents of large families are 
making a social and economic sacrifice of heroic proportions, 
The encouragement we give them should be practical as well 
as verbal. Pushing for a national family allowance law is one 
thing that desperately needs to be done. It would do much 
good if you would let your congressman know that you sup- 
port such a measure. In addition, programs of benefit to 
large families should be promoted on lower levels of society, 
including the parish, the neighborhood, the city, and the 
state. Housing and education are two problems that hit the 
large family hard. What is your parish and community doing 
to help? 


You and Your Mails. A U.S. 
estimated that dealers in obscene material do an annual gross 
mail business of $350 million. Two bills, backed by the postal 
authorities and the Department of Justice, have been intro- 
duced which would permit offenders to be prosecuted where 
the mail ts received. Postmaster Smith of Pittsburgh has sug- 
gested: “If people then 


senators, asking what action they have taken to introduce a 


Senate committee recently 


would write to congressmen and 
bill to punish those directly or indirectly concerned in the 
publication or distribution of pornographic literature, movie 
films, and postcard pictures, then we as individuals, as postal 
representatives also, would have no problem with filthy liter- 
ature.” 


Children’s Choice. Since 1949, Professor Witty has been 
making surveys on what TV programs elementary-school chil- 
dren like. In 1950 they preferred Hopalong Cassidy, Howdy 
Doody, and Lone Ranger. In 1951, 1 Lou 
and stayed in first place until 1955. 


Lucy took over 
That year Disneyland 
took over and held its rating in 1956; Lucy dropped to third. 
Last year the children chose: Disneyland, Mickey Mouse, 
Lassie, I Love Lucy, Cheyenne, and Fury. They averaged 22.5 
hours a week watching TV. 


Foreign Aid. The President’s recent pleas for our foreign 
aid program point up the importance of keeping it and the 
possibility, perhaps, of losing it. A few years ago, the Pope 


pleaded “that every nation develop its own potentialitre sm 


regard to living standards and employment and contribute to 
the corresponding progress of nations less favored.” No doubt 
this program must not be administered haphazardly or against 
our own welfare. It is easy to be imprudent. But it ts also 
very easy to be selfish. 
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Holy Week in Jerusalem, with its narrow 


streets, its many churches, 


to Jerusalem 
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Pastoral life in the Holy Land has changed 
very little since the time of Christ 


and various 


liturgies, is an unforgettable sight 


NOT LONG AGO, in a forty-eight 
hour respite between covering a Middle 
Eastern crisis with a happy ending in 
Jordan and one with an unpleasant be- 
ginning in Syria, it was my good fortune 
to visit the ancient city of Jerusalem. 
The Jerusalem I visited was the Old 
City, that part of Jerusalem held in its 
entirety by the Arabs, with only a patch 
of wall and two of its gates facing di- 
rectly on Israeli ground. The new and 


larger Jerusalem (the Old City has 
lewer than 50,000 inhabitants) is 
Israeli. 


The Jerusalem I saw, whatever its 
transient appearances in current his- 
tory, however many pictures of King 
Hussein or Colonel Nasser in the win- 
dows of its Arab pastry shops, is a patch 
of a world that has removed itself from 
time. It has made its news and there is 
no need for up-dating. No reporter 


visiting it can ever hope to write an 
exact, topical description of what he 
ses; for its face is just grand and un- 
changed enough to call up an imme- 
diate impression of the Word that lies 
behind it. Old Jerusalem’s sensory ap- 
peal may be strong, fleeting, or 


un- 


BY FRANK GIBNEY 


pleasant. It is next to impossible, how- 
consider it separately from 
Jerusalem’s religious meaning. 

Before coming to the Middle East, I 
had had an impression that Jerusalem 
would be a perennially hot place and 
rather flat, something like the bare table 
country I later did find in the river 
plains of Iraq. It took only the first few 
minutes. of up-and-down driving, head- 
ing west from the hilltop city of 
Amman, to destroy this misconception. 

At first the road from Amman climbs 
a bit, then it dips sharply down, winding 
all the way, to the dead bottom of the 
Dead Sea After that it climbs 
again, back to sea level and goes on to 
the 2300-foot height of Jerusalem. 

The sun had begun to set when we 
rounded the last in a series of hairpin 
curves, topped a hill, and saw Jerusa- 
lem. For once, a city looked like a 
story-book picture of it. As the sun 
glanced off the heavy sixteenth-century 
walls of the sultans, ringing the old city 
on its small hills, it was easy to see why 
it had traditionally been called “‘the 
Golden.” , 

The wind grew colder with the eve- 


ever, to 


shore. 


ning. It was topcoat weather when I 
arrived at the National Hotel, a bright, 
comfortable spot, although not so lav- 
ishly done as the newly built Ambassa- 
dor on the hill. The cypress and palm 
trees rustled in the stiff wind, and the 
climate recalled fall in the Northeast- 
ern U.S. Inside, the hotel was crowded, 
largely with pilgrims, or tourists who 
had come to Jerusalem for Holy Week, 
making them at least tourist-pilgrims. 

The few blocks around the hotel and 
the new Cinema Jerusalem next door 
are spacious, modern, and deceptive. 
They are more like the modern New 
City held now by the Israelis, which 
sprawls in three directions around the 
battlements of Old Jerusalem. The whit- 
ish buildings of the New City are vis- 
ible from any reasonable vantage point. 
“That roof over there is the beginning 
of the Jewish sector,” 
or, likely as not, “ 
where 
Arabs here 


a guide will say— 
That roof beyond it is 
(None of the 
have their houses in 
the Israeli-held city since the day they 
left them and they probably never will. 
It is a hard blow for people like Dr. 
Khalidy, the former Premier of Jordan, 


our house is.” 


seen 


1] 
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whose family lived on that land for six 


hundred years.) The sector lines that 


cut up Jerusalem are more rigid than 
anything I saw even in the 1948 Berlin 
blockade. Although both 

Jordanians go easy on any 


4 


tivity in the 


Israelis and 

hostile ac- 
No-Man’s-Land 
their cities, from deference to the tour- 
ist trade, the 
fool with. 
ble here and 


dividing 


barbed wire is nothing to 
Ihere are still heaps of rub- 
there, marking 
1948 fighting. 


\ short walk took me away 


houses 
destroyed in the 
from the 
modern streets and away from thoughts 
of anything so immediate as a ten-year 
walls of 


old war. The Jerusalem suc 


from the world 
Within them I 


found a cobbled, crowded, crooked net- 


cessfully seal the city 
and the times outside. 


work of lanes and alleys, completely im- 
lined with 


every variety of shop, with every variety 


passable to automobiles, 


of proprietor—Armenian names, Greek 


names, Arab names. This was the so 


the big bazaar section of Jerusalem, and 


aside from some modern products th 


centuries seemed to have done very lit 


tle to it, except to confirm it in its old 
Ways. 

Pilgrims her¢ much in evidence. 
The 


suits or modern soutanes. But the East 
ern clerics and 


were 


traveling European priests wor 


those resident in the 


Holy Land—Franciscan friars in their 
brown robes Eastern-rite prelates 
wrapped in their beards, Maronites 
with their small flat-topped  birettas 


might have stepped out of a 
Tales. 


with so 


Levantine 
edition of Canterbury 


Curiously enough many re 


ligious around, I had trouble finding a 


church. I could hear bells and sens 


the presence of churches somewhere, 


but there was nothing to be seen except 


mosques, pilgrims shoeshine bovs, 


would-be guides, and souvenir salesmen 


I turned right, into what I later found 


to be the heart of the Christian quarter, 


went up a_ half-dark alley (every 
Jerusalem street is really an alley), 
through an arcade, past a lighted alley, 


around a corner. There finally appeared 
a faded sign saying “‘l'éelise iglesia. 
kirche, church. . ...” I walked up a 


I 
flight of stairs and found myself in a 


large church. It turned out to be St. 
Saviour’s, the parish church of the Latin 
Patriarchate The entrance had been 


a condition [I was to 
Jerusalem. Al 


large 


certainly deceptive 
discover everywhere in 


most every church o1 building is 
concealed behind a crazy-quilted facade 
o! small ones—dwellings, stores, or offices 
ol religious groups. 


Whatever 


Jerusalem, he cannot escape the feeling 


errand brings a man _ to 


of being at least partly 
the end he 


grim and it is as a pilgrim that he prays 


a pilgrim. In 


becomes consciously 


a pil 
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and takes his leave. The feeling of pil- 
grimage that pervades the city is stronger 
than anywhere else, even Rome. In 
jerusalem there is nothing to distract, 
or detract from it. 

took a 
to the shining new pillared Church of 


Gethsemane for the eight o’clock Holy 


Later in the evening | taxi 


Hour. Thousands had gathered there 
Garden 


agony and 


to watch and near the 


Christ 


pray 
where suffered His 
bloody sweat. It was an impressive sery 
ice there on the Mount of Olives. But 
I shall remember longer the quiet in 
It is 
a typical parish 


side the worn walls of St. Saviour’s. 


a good thing to find 
church in the heart of Christendom, for 
alter all the two are really the same. 
Old Jerusalem is an extraordinarily 
small city, tightly compressed within its 
consistent high walls and easily seg 
mented by its monumental gates. It is 
nonetheless easy to get lost in. I was 
easily lost, early Good Friday morning, 
Church of the Holy 


Sepulcher and put on my way 


on my way to the 
again 


only through the good offices of the 


proprietress of a souvenir store which 


happened to be open. She started her 


directions absentmindedly in’ French, 


then switched to English after she got 


a good look at me, with the ease of peo 


ple who have been doing the same 


thing with succeeding generations of 


pilgrims for the last thousand years. 


I finally picked a guide, an eighteen 


vear-old high school boy, who worked 
his trade the more discreetly for not 
having an official guide’s license. But 


the sclection had cost 
minutes. We got 
the Holy 


minutes after they hal been closed, and 


some critical 


to the huge doors of 
Sepulcher at 6:30, just five 


i could not get in for several hours 


thereafter. 
\s a consolation, my guide took me 


on a half-exterior tour of the church 


up to the domed roof, passing spots from 


which I had a tantalizingly close view 


of the nave, or one of the naves, where 
the Mass of the Presanctified was being 
celebrated, near the spot where Mt. 
Calvary had once stood set off from the 


1 


main part ol the 


\fter a 
long climb we reached the top. Looking 
over the 


Jewish City. 


squat dome, I was able for the 


first time to appreciate the amazing 


concentration of churches—fine, stately 


churches some ol them—squeezed 


within the confines of the walls and 


hidden behind the serpentine alleys. 


Phe panorama of domes and crosses con- 


tinued beyond the city walls, although 
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until they final 
merged with the shepherd hills th 
rolled off to the east. 


far more scattered, 


The concentration of churches was ¢ 
traordinary; far more extraordinary Wa 
the spectacle of the Church of the Ho 
Se pulc her itself. Seen as an architectuy 





proposition, it could well bear the tj 
of the world’s holiest honeycomb. Th 
externals ol feeling are jy 
evitably affected by people’s nationaliy 


religious 


end circumstances. As an Americay 
Catholic, I had, I precon 
ceived impression that the Holy Sepul 
cher look 


between St. 


suppose, a 
would like something of 4 
Patrick’s Cathedral 
and the Lincoln Memorial, tidily s 


cross 


apart from the rest of the city by walk 
and greenery, with parking spaces for 
pilgrims and neatly organized tours of 
reckoned 
limited 
adversities, and of 
the sad splits in the 
Christianity. 


had, however, 


without the effects of 


inspection. | 
age, ol 
space, of historical 
fabric of ancient 
Christian liturgy wa 
nearly complete in this one church—the 


The span of 


cisciplined chant of the Latin church 
in the Calvary chapel, the Eastern te 
moteness of the Orthodox singing it 
Divine Praises behind the iconostasis 
of a chapel on a higher level, the Aft 
can half-dancing of the Abyssinian Copts 
their 
with their Egyptian Coptic brethren, the 


on the roof, (Since falling out 
\byssinian Copts have been limited t 
the most tenuous of all ritual foothold: 
in the Holy Sepulcher, a’ group of squat 
ters’ huts on the roof.) 

It is impossible to get much concer 
trated visual feel of a church that holds 
so much within it, although the prin 
cipal architects—the Byzantines and the 
blended their 


successfully. And even on 


twellth-century French, 
stvles rather 
the most solemn day of the Christian 
calendar, the crowds were great, noisy, 
and not very orderly—sprinkled with a 
small army of competing guides. At th 
very doors of the church, the souvenit 
salesmen were in action, backstopped 
by the proprietors of the religious at 
that 


basilica. Few of 


cluster around _ the 
the articles they were 


ticles stores 
selling would have drawn. blue-ribbons 
at a liturgical arts club competition. 
Many of the chromos were downright 
hideous. 

By eleven o'clock, crowds of foreign 
pilgrims had gathered in the courtyard 
of what wast once the Pretorium of Pt 
late, on the east side of the city, to be 
gin the way of the cross. It was on the 
face of things an incongruous sight t0 
watch men in modern clothes adjusting 
the large crosses which each group was 
(or taking pictures of them 
But in Jerusalem it 
(Continued on page 73) 


to carry 


selves so doing). 
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She wasn’t much bigger than a 
man’s hand, but thanks to the 


latest techniques, she lived 


Mary 


MIRACLE BABY 


husband was eating 


HE young 
¥ lunch when the telephone rang. 
“This is St. Mary’s Hospital,” he heard 
a woman 
to 


say. “Your wife has just gone 


the delivery room.” 


In a scared voice he thanked her. 


Then he hung up and dashed from the 


house. Frank and Pauline Sirtori had 
expected the baby—their first—in Octo 
ber and now it was only June. Could a 


child born that early possibly live? How 


would Pauline be? 


There was one reason to hope. St. 
Mary’s Hospital, in their home town of 
Troy, N. had an excellent depart- 
ment for the care of premature babies. 
Frank knew that it had recently won 
special approval from the State Depart- 
ment of Health. But 


the best of 


how could 
that 
been carried less than six months? 

\t the hospital, where Pauline had 
been a patient for five days while he 
doctor tried to forestall] premature labor, 
the only sign of anything out of the 
ordinary was the presence in the deliv- 


even 


care save a baby had 


14 


Ann... 


by HERBERT 


ery room of a tiny, glass-enclosed crib. 
An electric 
heater at 
socket \ 
oxygen; another 
Heat 
born alive, all would be needed to save 
it. 


cord ran from a miniature 


the foot of the crib to a wall 
tube led to a tank of 


tube, to a suction line. 


rubbei 


oxygen, suction—if the baby 


were 


Delivery len 


minutes alter Pauline entered the room, 


was fast and normal. 


the obstetrician held up an incredibly 
small girl baby. 

Sister Mary, supervisor of the mater- 
nity department, gave a quick prayer. 
ihe baby looked all right as to form, 
but 


she wasn’t 


the 
breath came only 


much bigger than 


hand. Her 


irregularly, 


; . 
aoctor s 


With a very premature baby there is 
the that he will not 
breathe at all. There is also the danger, 
since he cannot cough out obstructions, 
that when he does breathe he will force 
mucous down toward his lungs and die 
of asphyxiation. 

The doctor held the baby with head 


always danger 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES "] 


and DIXIE YAHRAES 


down to allow the mucous to drain from 
the air passages. Then he handed hert 
Sister Mary, a youthful will 
years of experience in hospitals ope 
ated by the Daughters of Charity of 8 
Vincent de Paul. 

There still pattern to th 
baby’s breathing, and her skin was pal 

Sister Mary laid the baby in ti 
warm incubator and tenderly and «i 
tiously the rubber tube ct 
nected to the suction line into first thf 
baby’s mouth and then her nostrils. Op 
crating 


wolnan 


was ho 


inserted 


on the same principle as 4 
vacuum Cleaner, though scarcely biggé 
around than the lead in a pencil, th 
tube gently drew out mucous. 

Next the: nurse the 


the oxygen line. 


turned valve ol 


Five years ago hospitals gave oxygel 
{0 premies as a matter of course—oftel 


a good deal of it. 
Then doctors noticed that as more prt 


mature infants survived, more of them 
went blind from a condition known # 


retrolental fibroplasia—scar 


oxygen 


It saved many lives 


tissue be 
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hind the lens of the eye. In 1955 the 
cause found: when oxygen 

Bgiven in too great quantities, it might 
interfere with the development of the 
blood vessels in the retina. Oxygen is 
still used when necessary but only in 
concentrations and amounts known to 
be safe. 
From the tube in the incubator came 
a life-giving and harmless mixture of 
oxygen and air. 
Sister Mary closed the valve and, with 
the doctor, watched intently. The baby 
was now several minutes old. They saw 
Bher breathing gradually become more 

rhythmical and her color improve. “We 
® began breathing more easily ourselves,” 
Sister reports. 

They weighed the baby, placing her 
in a little hammock slipped in from 
the top of the incubator. The needle 
stopped at one pound, fifteen ounces. 
The doctor and the knew that 
even lighter babies—down to about a 
pound and a half—had survived, but 
they had experienced 
themselves. 

The pediatrician, who had_ hurried 
to the hospital, bent over the baby and, 
with his stethoscope, listened to her 
heart and lungs. He straightened up. 
“Looks as if it will be touch and go,” he 
said. 


Was was 


nurse 


) 


no such case 


Pauline, the mother, awakened from 
the anesthesia a little later and was told 
the news: A daughter—living but 
only one pound fifteen “at's 
Mary Ann!” exclaimed. 
She temporarily 
but only. 


ounces. 


she happily 


forgot all about the 


Sy 
thd 


thd 


th4 


on 


{ln the incubator, the temperature is a 
ped drowsy 90 and humidity above normal 











Frank, who had arrived at the hospital 
tbout the tie a, bis daughter, 
Was permitted to look at her through 
ihe window of the premature baby unit. 
He could see that she had eyes and a 
nose and a mouth but he had not ima- 
gined that a living human being could 
be so small. Her arms and legs seemed 
little thicker than twigs. He did not see 
how she could live. 
told him the first 
would be critical. 


sale 


The _pediatrican 
seventy-two hours 

Although many more lives are saved 
today than a few years ago, prematurity 
is still the greatest cause of death 
among infants. And premature births 
are fairly common—six or seven out of 
every hundred. 

What is a premature baby? He is any 
baby, the medical profession answers, 
who weighs five and a half pounds or 
less at birth. 

Once in a while an infant that has 
been carried the full nine months weighs 
no more than this; occasionally a baby 
this heavy is born two months or even 
longer ahead of time. No matter what 
the gestation period, doctors have found 
that the lightweights are likely to be 
less well developed than others, less vig- 
orous, less able to get a start. They need 
special care for a while. Given this at- 
tention, premies that weigh four pounds 
or better have excellent 
For the 
chances drop off. 

What 
halt 
Mary Ann's mother, as a good example, 
had been progressing normally. Both she 
and the doctor were surprised to learn, 
when visited 


for 
the 


prospec ts 


survival. lighter ones, 


causes prematurity? In about 


the cases, the doctors don’t know. 


she him 


for a monthly 
checkup, that the baby might be born 
right there in the office unless she got to 
the hospital in a hurry. 

In the rest of 
dental 


the cases, illness, acci- 


much work, or a 


severe emotional upset may play a part. 


injury, too 


A young woman who recently gave 
birth at St. Mary’s to an eight-month 
baby weighing four and three quarters 


pounds had not visited a doctor at any 
time during her pregnancy. She had no 
idea of the foods 
eat. 


a mother-to-be should 
The hospital physicians believe her 
son was premature simply because her 
diet had not been adequate. 

How are premature babies treated? 
Let’s follow Mary Ann a little further. 

The little mite lay in her incubator in 
the premature baby unit—a sunlit room 
on the fifth floor, overlooking the Hud- 
son valley—under the continuous eye of 
a specially trained nurse. 

Most very small premature babies 
have a reddish, glistening, almost trans- 
parent skin. Mary Ann’s 


was merely 


reddish. Several times during the first 
few days, the nurse saw it gradually 





deepen toward blue—a sign that the in- 
fant was drawing in too little air to re- 
charge her blood with oxygen. In each 
case the nurse released the valve on the 
incubator’s line 
after a few seconds the baby’s color be- 
gan shifting back toward red. 

For forty-eight hours Mary Ann got 
nothing to eat. The pediatricians feared 


built-in oxygen and 


that her tiny, sensitive stomach would 
regurgitate anything given her and that 
the fluid, since she could not spit it 
out, might block her air On 
the third day they ordered a little sugat 
water—less than half a teaspoon—given 
through a tube every hours, with 
the nurse constantly ready to use the suc- 


passages. 


few 


Later the sarae 
day a milk formula replaced the sugar 
water. 

Newborn premies are handled as little 
as possible—only enough to feed them, 
keep them clean, and, every other day, 
to weigh them. Mary Ann’s little plastic 
feeding tube, therefore, was intended as 
a semi-permanent installation. It ran to 


tion device if necessary. 


her stomach by way of her nose and was 
held in place by a strip of adhesive tape 


just above her upper lip. But on the 
Fourth of July, which was her fourih 
day in the world, she celebrated inde 
pendence by catching a finger in tie 


tape and pulling out the tube. So the 
nurse had to use longer strips, extending 
part way up her cheeks. 

Incubators are conductive to quiet- 
ness. The temperature, for new premies, 
is a drowsy 90 and the humidity above 
normal. The average baby responds by 
lying quietly Little 
streneth. Mary though, would get 


and his 
(nn 


her feet against the glass wall and push 


hoarding 


and squirm until she had changed posi 
tion. By the time she week 
could make a complete circuit in 
fifteen minutes. “Lie still, Mary Ann,” 
the nurses would beg. They were afraid 
such 


Was a old 


she 


exercise would exhaust her tiny 


heart and lungs. 
As Mary Ann continued to live, some 
spoke of her as “the miracle baby.” 


For some time she lay naked in het 
little olass house since clothes would 
have fretted her delicate skin. The 


Tuesday - Thursday - Saturday weighings 
the end of 
her second week she stood at one pound, 
ten. Her mother, 


days and now a 


showed her losing. Toward 


after six 
watched 
through the window with something of 
The 
tape distressed her, but the nurses as- 


sent home 


daily visitor, 
awe as well as a great deal of love. 


sured her that the baby was comfortable. 
Among themselves they kept saying: 
If she’d only gain. 
my hand all the 
Sirtori. 
Mary Ann then did start to gain. Soon 
she was judged well enough 


Rosary in 
recalls Mrs. 


“T had my 
time,” 


acclimated 
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Ceremonious 


> The Capuchin Magazine tells of an incident 
which happened in the Cathedral at Nicaragua: 

The bell tinkled and a long line of altar 
boys filed out of the sacristy tn front of Bishop 
Matthew O.F.M. Cap. The boys 
had been minutely trained for weeks and they 
were especially impressed with the importance 
of keeping their hands properly folded. 

\fter intoning the Gloria, the Bishop went 


Niedhammei 


to the scamnum to sit down and the altar boys 
went to their places. But there was one chat 
missing. 
altar boys genuflected, bowed to the Bishop, 
and went 


Completely unabashed, one of the 
folded to the 
sacristy. A moment later he reappeared in the 
sanctuary. His hands were still piously folded. 
On his head was the missing chair. 


with hands piously 














to wear small 


diaper: merely two or three thicknesses 


of gauze and scarcely any bigger around 


a diaper—an extremely 


than a powdei puff. Later, one of the 


nurses made a shirt that would have 
been too small for many dolls but was 
just right for Mary Ann. 

\ full-term 
world 


reflex: put 


baby comes into the 


with a well-developed sucking 
a nipple in his mouth and 
he knows what to do. But not a premie. 


It usually 


takes him anywhere from a 


few days to a few 
With Mary Ann, though, it was almost 
seven weeks before she could draw her 
food from a bottle. 

After that, things happened fast. As 
Mary Ann’s weight reached four pounds, 


weeks to catch on. 


she was moved from an incubator to a 
crib. Then one day in early September 
she was wheeled into the Demonstration 
Room, across the All summer 
Pauline had never got closer to her baby 
than the window looking into the Pre- 
mature Unit. “I could not even touch 
her,” she remembers wistfully, But now 
the mother, having scrubbed her hands 
and arms and put on a hospital gown, 
not only touched her daughter, she actu- 
ally picked her up. 
The Demonstration 


corridor. 


Room is an im- 
portant part of the premature baby pro- 
gram at St. Mary's. Fitted out with a 
small table and a few chairs, it is in- 
tended to look like break- 
fast room or dining alcove, and it does. 
Here, under 

those at home, 


an ordinary 
surroundings similar to 
the mothers of premies 
learn to handle them. 

Every afternoon for five days, Pauline 
visited her baby and fed her, first at 
three o'clock and again at six. Then, 
finally, on September 12, she and Frank 
took Mary Ann home. The baby weighed 
five and a half pounds—most premies 
are permitted to leave St. Mary’s at five 


16 


and she had been in the hospital 74 
dlavs. 

The pediatrician 
Pauline 


Frank and 


gave 
these suggestions: 

Keep the baby’s room warm—from 80 
to 85 degrees. 


Because ol infection, 


the danger of 
try not to have many visitors. 

Frank and Pauline were well prepared 
ior that second suggestion. In the hos- 
pital they had noticed that the only visi- 
tors permitted in the corridor running 
past the premature unit were parents, 
They had also noticed that when a nurse 
finished 


feeding or changing one 


premie, she washed her hands and put 
on a different gown before taking care 
of another. Further, once a baby was 
moved to the demonstration room, he— 


and any new have en- 


germs he may 
countered—stayed there. 

The premature baby unit at St. Mary’s 
is part of a program sponsored by the 
New York State Department of Health 
under which parents may receive finan- 
cial assistance if their hospital meets 
certain high standards. 

Under the New York State plan, if 
the baby is born in—or taken to—a hos- 
pital on the approved list, the parents 
pay what they can afford, and the state 
and the county pay the rest. 

Dr. Andrew C. Fleck, health commis 
sioner for Rensselaer County, of which 
Troy is the county seat, explains why 
the plan is important. “No hospital,” he 
points out, “sends a premature baby 
home until that baby has an excellent 
chance of survival. But when a hospital 
knows that it will be paid, it can afford 
to buy expensive equipment and to send 
staff members for special training.” 

In addition to specialized care and 
financial assistance, the program pro 
vides for a public health nurse to visit 
the home, help the family prepare fon 


the baby, and assist the mother aft, 
the infant leaves the hospital. Paulin’ 
and Frank needed little help.  Thej 
baby was in the hospital so long th 
they were much better prepared for he 
homecoming than parent 

Health officials say that the progran 
instituted in 1954, has unquestionab| 


most new 


saved many lives. How many, they a 
not sure because they are still colleg 
ing statistics. 

Sister Mary is proud of the progra; 
she supervises. Although her pride 
all for the institution of which she js 
part, this wise and gentle nun has x 
son for great personal satisfaction, to 
“If we had been in Bethlehem,” 
tells her nurses in a low, clear, bell-lik 
voice, “we'd have been glad to welcon 
Mary and to make her feel at home 
We'd have adored caring for her Child 
Though we could not be in Bethleher 
look at the wonderful opportunity y 
here. 


These tiny babies—ea 


might be the Infant Jesus; let us ca 


have 


for him as if he were. For the Lord ha 
said that whatever we do to the leas 
of His brethren, we do to Him.” 
It’s comparatively easy for nurses t 
give proper attention to the rules. Sister 
Mary’s teaching makes it easier for 
them to have a proper spirit, too. 
Probably you'll never have to care for 
a premature baby, but if you should 
here is some authoritative advice: 
Treat the baby as a human being 
not a curiosity. Once he weighs around 
five and a half pounds, he no_ longa 
needs special attention just because he 
arrived early. Cuddle him, talk to him 
care for him as you would any other 
baby. You'll feel awkward because ol 
his size, maybe, but you'll soon get used 
to it. 
Remember that a premie soon catches 
up with other babies. Within a year or 
two there is likely to be no evidence at 
all of his prematurity. Barring compli 
cations, he'll be just as healthy and nor 
mal in every way as other children. 
When we called on Mary Ann, she 
was not quite four months old. She 
looked no bigger than a newborn baby 
but she gurgled and smiled and kicked 
she grabbed her father’s finger and held 
onto it, and she had just cut her second 
tooth. 
Frank and Pauline hope for many 
other children. Prematurity, they are 
somewhat relieved to know, does nol 
necessarily rn in families. 





HERBERT and DIXIE YAHRAES are a hus- 
ban-and-wife writing team who specialize 
in medical subjects. Residing in Washington, 
D. C., the Yahraes have been regular con- 
tributors to such magazines as Saturday 
Evening Post, Today’s Health, Catholic Digest, 
and other leading publications. 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
PHOTOS BY ED LETTAU 


Under the guidance of Knights of Columbus, 
the Columbian Squires practice the ideals of 
patriotism, purity, sportsmanship, and the 


imitation of Christ—and have fun doing it 


Columbian Squire 


One day recently, a group of boys gathered at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall in Lynbrook, N. Y. The 
only thing they had in common were the white shirts 
they wore and their purpose: they had come to be in- 
yested in the Columbian Squires, youth movement of 
the Knights of Columbus. Preceded by a period of in- 
struction and mild hazing, the secret ceremony of in- 
vestiture began. First blindfolded to give them a chance 
to leave without embarrassment, they then formed 
themselves into a cross-shaped group before the first 
of four “stations.” Here, they pledged themselves to 
imitation of the young Christ by obedience and serv- 
ice to others. At the second station, they pledged 
themselves to purity, symbolized by their white shirts, 
and to Our Lady. At the third, to Columbus and fan 
play. And at the last, to the flag and patriotism. Fin- 
ally, they were invested with a blue armband, making 
them full-fledged members of the Columbian Squires. 
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COLUMBIAN SQUIRES continued 





Ralph Ardolina, left foreground, and his fellow 


Squires meet for discussions at a member's home 





Lectures on the Mass are another frequent actt 
ity sponsored by members of the Pius X Circle 












Through his Circle’s Catholic Action projects. the 


Squire discovers the meaning of Catholic leadership 


Not all of the 490 Columbian Squire Circles in the United 
States. Canada. Mexico, the Philippines, Cuba. and Puerto 
Rico have full-fledged Catholic Action programs. OL those 
that do, however, some are quite spectacular. One Mexican 
group, for example, trains all its members as nurses’ aides 
to help in hospitals or travel with missionaries to back 
country villages. More typical is the program at St. Pius X 
Circle, Patchogue. N. Y. Here, boys like Ralph Ardolina 
join in group discussions of Catholic doctrine, attend lee 
tures on the Mass and the liturgy, collect and resell Catho- 
lic books, and bring a note of joy into the lives of polio 
victims at nearby hospitals. Regular Communion. break 
fasts and Circle-sponsored retreats round out their spiritual 
program. It is activities like these that add depth and 
meaning to the Columbian Squires. Yet. as Charles Dacey, 
assistant director of the Squires’ international organiza 
tion, points out, it is underestimation of young people's 
capabilities by adults rather than lack of interest among 
teenagers themselves that sometimes leads to de-emphasis of 
spiritual and cultural activities. “Everybody thinks kids 
are interested only in sports,” he says. “But the fact is that 
the thing they want most is a chance to show then ability 
to take a responsible place in an adult world.” 


Visiting the sick is a work of mercy with high priority among the Squires of St. Pius X Circle. Here, Ralph 


Ardolina and another Squire play pick-up-stie ks with a polio patient at St. Charles Hospital in Port Jefferson 
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program, the boys collect old Catholic books, sort out those that 
», the accent is positwe. 


As part of the St. Pius X Circle’s decent literature 
are worth redistributing, and then resell them to neighbors, In this, as in most else 
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COLUMBIAN SQUIRES continued 


While the Squires are trained to be serious, th 


wear no Puritan face. Fun is part of their progra 


Frank Gannon, a member of Father Ratigan Circle ; 
Bellmore, N. Y., likes his fun as well as any other you 
man. Yet he is basically a serious young man, too, Poise 
and facile in conversation and aware enough of what 
going on in the world to be able to offer an_ intelliged 
opinion on most subjects. His friends think he'd be 
great success as a politician. Be that as it may, Frank 
clearly a success in the social life of his Squire Circle, 4j 
event like a recent dance held in Bellmore’s Amerie 
Legion Hall is, for Frank, a chance to bring all his so¢ 
skills into play—as a companion and conversationalist, g 
an ad-libbing master of ceremonies, and as a young ma 
whose charm clearly has its winning ways.  Produciy 
poised Catholic young men is one of the principal aims ¢ 
the Squires’ social program, or as Charles Dacey, Squix 
assistant director, puts it: “Gentlemen, yes. Stuffed shiny 
no.” To carry out this program of purposelul fun, th 
Bellmore Squires plan a well-rounded range of activitig 
from sports like bowling, basketball, and baseball to sud 
diverse projects as building sports car models and _ holding 
receptions for new members. The aim is fun with purpog 





Frank Gannon of Father Ratigan Circle, Bellmore, 

N. Y., and his date, Beverly Murtha, seem 

to be enjoying themselves at a Columbian Squires 

dance held in honor of state chairman, Mr. Henry Dengel. 
Fun is an important part of the Sq dire 


program 


I nk Gannon’s cha clearly has it . r ways 


us winning ay 


= . 5 
as he d Beverly pause for refreshment during the dance, 


Occasions like this are not only a chance for Squires 


the ¢ es, but also an opportunity to develop the 


re dec ¢ L 2 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





“IT Swear B 


by KILIAN 


OHN GALT, a hero in a modern 
b isina4 announces his philosophy of 
life in these words: “I swear by my life 
—and my love of it, that I will never 
live for the sake of another man, nor ask 
another to live for the sake of mine.” 
The author acknowledges that the hero 
gave expression to her own personal 
philosophy of life. She considers pity 
immoral and humility a sign of weak- 
ness. When asked if this was not a selfish 
view of life, she answered, “Selfish? Most 
certainly. Every man has a right to 
exist for himself—and not to sacrifice 
himself for another.” 

These words are as pure a distillation 
of contempt for others as are likely to 
be found. Even apart from any consid 
eration of God, they form a kind of 
blasphemy. The good pagan, as well as 
the Christian, reads them with a dis 
comfort which is only a little short of 
terror. The first reaction is that what is 
here set forth is not really philosophy 
but animality in its more basic form. 
But on a little reflection, both pagan 
and Christian will say that such a view 
of life does not attain animalitv. The 
law of the forest is indeed bestial: the 
survival of the fittest and the biggest 
bone to the biggest dog. However, the 
generality of animals retain a hard in- 
stinct. On the level of pure animality, 
regard for others is not entirely lacking. 

It would be difficult to excuse such a 
philosophy, but perhaps we can explain 
some of its more immediate origins. So- 
cial psychologists have pointed out the 
pressures which society—states, business 
organizations, educational institutions— 
have been exerting on the individual. 
When the pressures become too great, 
then the individual rebels and refuses 
allegiance. He becomes the perpetual 
adolescent. Rebellion has been erected 
into a way of life. 

A few vears ago, David Riesman wrote 
a book called The Lonely Crowd, in 
which he pointed out the growing em- 
phasis in America on the art of so- 
ciability. For instance, the important 
thing in an increasing number of schools 
is life adjustment—which means con- 
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forming to the ways of the group. Co- 
operation, amiability, and acquiescence 
to the demands of the crowd are the real 
virtues. But we do not ask too many 
questions about the desirability or in- 
trinsic goodness of that to which we are 
adjusting. But adjust we must, and the 
individual is swallowed up by the 
group. 

\nother book, The Organization Man 
by William H. Whyte, describes the pres- 
sures to which the individual is sub- 
jected in the world of organized business. 
The ideal businessman is the one who 
loses himself in the organization. Indi 
viduality is frowned upon, and the aspir- 
ing young man is exhorted to fit himsell 
into the established pattern, sanctified 
because efhcient. Here, too, conformity 
is the law. 

When demands become too totalitar- 
ian, when the individual is denied in 
dividuality in the name of the group, 
then rebellion can be expected. Against 
the claims of the group, the individual 
takes refuge in a flagrant individualism: 
“I swear by my life .. .” 

What does the Church have to say 
about the battle between the individual 
and the group? The problem of sanctity 
is related to the problem of the individ- 
ual vs. group. How? 


The famous Russian 


philosopher 
“Per- 


sonality is the exception, not the rule. 


Nicholas Berdyaev once wrote: 


The secret of the existence of personal- 
ity lies in its absolute irreplaceability, 
its happening but once, its uniqueness, 
its incomparableness.”. The Christian 
not only has no quarrel with this con- 
cept of personality but even insists upon 
it. Each man is made in the image of 
God. But the image of God is not end- 
lessly reproduced with infinite sameness. 
Each man is unique. Personality is the 
exception. 

Some erroneously believe that it is 
the ascetic ideal of the Christian to take 
the exception and turn it into the rule, 
to strip the personality of its individual- 
ity. Strange though it may sound, the 
ideal is not to put on Christ so that man 
loses his identity, so that he is the same 





as any other product of the same mold, 
The saint can say, “I live, now not | 
but Christ lives in me.” Indeed the 
greatness of the saint is the Christ who 
lives and works in him. 

The saint, however, can also say, “] 
am myself. The Christ who lives in me 
is the guarantee of my _ individuality, 
Christ lives His life in me uniquely, 
in a manner that is not repeated in St 
John Bosco, nor in St. Thérése. | stand 
before God and man with my personal. 
ity, my individuality, inviolate.” Th 
wonder of sanctity cannot be the dull 
repetition of dulled and stunted per 
sonalities. The wonder is rather that 
Christ is made flesh in every. saint 
uniquely. The same Christ expresses 
Himself in each Christian in what is ; 


new creation, an unrepeatable form, 

To define holiness in terms of the in- 
dividual and Christ is only half a defini- 
tion. In Christianity, the’one never at 
tains holiness apart from the many, cer 
tainly not in forgetfulness or defiance 
of the many. The Catholic is a member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church. 
Only in union with other members of 
that Body is sanctity possible. The man 
who pursues sanctity alone, in isolation 
from others, forgetful of the Church as 
a whole, careless of her universal needs, 
that man pursues the saddest of illu 
sions. The life he is to live is the same 
as that of the Head and members of the 
Body. Apart from the Body, there is 
only death. 

Individual and society, personality in 
group, find their antagonisms resolved 
in the Body of Christ. The saint is un- 
mistakably an individual. His individ- 
uality is often disquieting to those of us 
who find conformity comfortable. Be- 
longing to the Body of Christ assures 
the integrity and uniqueness of the per 
sonality. The*Body cherishes the indi- 
viduality of its members, if only for 
utilitarian reasons: each member has a 
contribution only it can make. Neither 
supernatural life nor sanctity not the 
peace of God is attainable alone, in is0- 
lation from, or neglect of, Christ and the 
fullness of His members. 
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by PAUL F. HEALY 
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To know his job better, Floberg learned how to fly 


John Floberg’s decisions for the Atomic Energy Commission will 


involve millions of dollars and at times the life-span of many people 


Long before Thomas E. Murray's term 
asa member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission expired in 1957, President Eisen- 
hower was being advised publicly as 
well as privately what to do about it. 
Murray, the 


trial engineer and inventor, had become 


multi-millionaire  indus- 
a controversial figure by taking an out- 
spoken = philosophical stand — against 
some of the nuclear policies adopted by 
his colleagues. The Democrats had _ral- 
lied behind his ideas in the 1956  presi- 
dential campaign and these followers 
wanted Eisenhower to reappoint Mur- 
ray or at least name a successor of proved 
individuality and comparable eminence 
in his field. 

Instead, the President rela- 
tively obscure Washington lawyer, John 


¢ hose a 


Forrest Floberg, whose thinking on 
atomic policies was unknown. What's 
more, Floberg’s age—forty-one years— 


seemed somewhat tender for a position 
in which literally earth-shaking deci- 
sions are required. Physically, he looked 


more like a football coach than the 


popular conception of a double-dome 
a husky, 5-foot, 


earth-shaker: 11-inch 


191-pounder, with a plump, smiling face 
and a disarmingly warm and youthful 
manner. The only 
in his graying hair. 


reassuring note was 


Floberg indeed appeared to have only 
a devotion to the same religion—Cath- 
olic—in common with his predecessor. 
That he had his own set of quatifica- 
tions for the job was obvious to well- 
informed circles in Washington, how- 
ever. 


had 


outstanding Harvard law student; a big- 


Floberg been, successively, an 
league corporation lawyer: a skipper in 
small combat ships throughout World 


War II; Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air under two Presidents, Truman 
and Eisenhower; a member of the Re- 
search and Development Board 
(1951-53); and a consultant for the 


Hoover Commission. 

Where does Floberg stand on such 
controversial questions as what atomic 
secrets, if any, we should share with our 
allies and the United States 
should halt the testing of A-bombs and 
H-bombs? On the first question, he is a 
little more liberal than those who favor 


whether 


eiving the Western allies only what we 
are sure the Soviet Union already knows. 

“It's a matter of appraising the net 
gains to you and your friends against 
the potential loss through leaks,” he ex- 
that 
administrative 


plains. “And comes down to a 


question ol judgment. 
You assume you would increase the pos- 
sibility of making some mistakes by do- 


ing this, but you make every effort not 


g 
to make any.” 

On the subject of testing, which was 
an issue in the last presidential cam- 
paign, Floberg says his service on the 
\EC has “convinced me that, in the ab- 
sence of achieving any agreement with 
the Soviets providing a foolproof mutual 
inspection system, there is no question 
about the continued testing of nuclear 
weapons being essential.” 

As for the size of AEC programs, he 
believes that in the field of technology, 
such as nuclear flight, once you've de- 
termined your major objective, the only 
limitation should be technological, not 
fiscal. Moreover, he would apply that 
yardstick to any program involving the 
country’s good, whether it is for , the 
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defense of the population or for its 
health. 
The size and complexity of the AEC 


Lhe 


responsible for everything trom the be- 


program is staggering. agency 1s 


havior of mesons and other nuclear 
particles in a laboratory to such global 
political problems as sharing the atom 


\llies: 


the therapeutic use of nuclear energy to 


with our and everything from 


the H-bomb’s power to destroy a whole 


population, 
The AEC budget runs well above $1.5 


billion a year and its plants and other 
| 


facilities are estimated to be worth $6.6 


billion. It employs 91,300 peopie, in- 


cluding 6,200) governmental workers, 


plus another 15,400 who are constructing 
new production facilities. 

Having expanded steadily since it was 
created by Congress in 1946 primarily 
as a Weapons arsenal, the agency is now 
moving into the broad and exciting field 
of civilian use of 


atomic I here 


why the 


pow I 
is good reason commissioners 


have finance as well as science 
Collectively, the 


commission wears many hats, shifting as 


and law 


in their backgrounds. 
the occasion requires from businessman 
to security board to international nego 
tiator to engineer to diplomat (on Cap- 
ito] Hill). 

To Floberg, the 


decision on whether 


or not to give clearance in a security 
case can be as excruciating as any othe 
he tackles. 

“On the one hand,” he points out, 
“you must weigh the security of the 
whole country. On the other hand, you 
know that if vour decision is negative 
it has a good chance of ruining a man’s 
life.” 

Fortunately, he had had some experi 


ence with security questions while in the 


Navy. 


} 


learner.” In the opin- 


hierarchy of the There he 


was 
considered a “‘fast 
ion of one contemporary, Floberg stood 
out as the “most 


Navi has 
the record he 


energetic’ air secre- 


had. 


unusual: 


tary the evel Certainly, 


left was indeed, 
it set a disturbing precedent for civilian 
bad enough, in 


service chiefs. It was 


the opinion of some, that he ippeared to 


be a “boy” of thirty-four vears in a 
man’s job. But then, almost imme- 
diatelv, he got it into his head that an 
air secretary should be able to fly. 
Explains Floberg I felt I had a re- 
sponsibility to know all about the air- 
cralt I was programing and to be able 


to do what those under me were doing.” 


Flobere’s only fiving previously had 


amounted to a few hours otf soloing 


Piper Cubs back in 1940. So he asked 
his Marine Corps aide, Capt. Albert 
Schoener, to give him advanced lessons 


Navi 
After a few dozen hours of that, he 


in regular air-cralt on weekends. 


took 
long weekends at the Pensacola 


(Fla.) 


24 


Naval An 
waking hour 


Station, using almost every 
flying basic trainine cralt 
with an instructor. 


had 


on official business, 


Later on, whenever he occasion 


to visit another city 
Floberg would fly there himself, accom- 
panied by Capt. Schoener. In this man 
the T28, 
He liked 
it and, after substituting a more power- 


Naval 
hundred of 


ner, he was able to evaluate 


in advanced Air Force trainer. 
ful engine, adapted it for use. 
The Navy still 


these trainers in 


has several 

service. 
Graduating to propeller-driven com 

bat planes, Floberg qualified for can 


vier landings by making a total of 10 
olf them off Pensacola. He was the first 
assistant Navy secretary—and is the only 


civilian—to have done so. 

The climax of Floberg’s do-it-yourself 
compulsion came in the spring of 1952. 
The Navy had been losing quite a few 
airmen in parachute operations. In most 
cases, the chute never opened or the 
struck the Flo 


find this 


pilot or chute aircralt. 


berg determined to why 


out 


was happening. In this connection, he 


asked himself whether (a) he would 
have the courage to jump, and (b) he 
would know how. He decided to find 
out. 


Making a 
hute experimental station at El Centro, 
Calit., he 


Friday night because he 


routine trip to the para 
arrived on a 
that 
staged on Saturdays. 


deliberately 
knew mass 


\s he 


had antic ipated, the ofhcers at the station 


jumps were 


informed him that his arrival was timely 


because he would be able to “watch the 


jumps tomorrow.” 

“Watch, hell!” Floberg replied. “I'll 
make one.” 

The next day the assistant secretary 


into a D¢ 


jumpers from the 


climbed -3 with experienced 


Army and Navy. He 





soon discovered that he did have t) 
courage to leap into space—but had 
lot to learn alter that. 

“T pulled the ring.” Floberg  recalj 
“but I didn’t know how lone it tog 


lor the chute to open. Alter falling { 


six seconds—about 800 feet—I got wo, 
ried. The plane was lar away now apy 
chutes were blossoming all over the ¢ 
while mine wasn’t doing anything, § 
jerk all th 


way down to my knee. I was droppin 
and when the 


I gave it another, bigger 


head first chute snappe 


open it turned me right side up 
abruptly it broke the chin strap on ti 
The he 


met flew off into space. Half the crow 


football helmet jumpers wear. 


of service people on the ground thoug] 
head olf—and 
think the other half hoped it was!” 

felt he had some 


thing from this: that some fliers making 


it Was my breaking 


Floberg learned 


their first jump were probably not pul 


ing the ring hard enough. But th 
consequences were fatal because th 
fier was making his first’ jump onl 


when he actually had to—for exampk 


when he was wounded or when his e 


gine Was gone, 


War.) 


would be better for a pilot to have mad 


(This was during th 
korean Floberg reasoned that 
one practice jump under “laboratory 
conditions, that is, over lavorable 
the 
master. From then on, all Navy pilots 
Centrs 


‘practice jum 


terral 


and unde euidance of a juny 


taking gunnery training at El 
were invited to make one 


to remove their fear and ignoranc 


Hundreds have done so since then. 
west sicle ( 


1915.) His ti 


Was 1 


Floberg was born on the 
Chicago on October 28, 
ther, Frederick Floberg 
lawver who “practiced law twenty-lou 
Floberg that his 
mother, the former Emily Jurney, use 


hours a day.” recalls 
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to quip that she was the “only woman 
who was on the witness stand for thirty- 
five years.”” The senior Floberg dropped 
dead while arguing before the Illinois 
Stace Supreme Court in 1944. He left 
one other son, Fred Jr., now a Chicago 
lawyer. 

The Flobergs had moved to Rogers 
Park, on the north side, within walking 
distance of Loyola in 1919 and young 
John spent eight years on that lakeside 
campus, four at Loyola Academy and 
another four at the university. 
called the “phlegmatic Swede,” 
ably because he wasn’t. Besides being a 
student in 


He was 
prob- 
straight A everything fo 
eight years, Floberg was a debater, edi- 
tor of the Loyola Yearbook, and a basket- 
ball player. 

Floberg was a classical student for 
eight years under the Jesuits and ended 
up with a bachelor of arts degree. Stu- 
dents who are now being urged to con- 
centrate on science because the wave of 
the future is in engineering should be 
r’s view on 


4 


interested in knowing Flober 


this issue. Though his public career 
has increasingly confronted him with 
technology, he is convinced that “tak 


ing a major in Latin and a minor in 
Greek is the smartest thing I ever did.” 
“These languages train the mind and 


give one a certain flexibility and_re- 
sourcefulness that is hard to get any 
other way,” he says. “In government, 


I've been amazed at the number of tech- 
nical and military people who can’t ex- 
press themselves.” 

Floberg capped his scholarship record 
it Loyola by going on to Harvard Law 
School, where he became a inember of 
the editorial the famed Har- 
vard Law 1937 to 1939. 


(The top-ranking scholars of the fresh- 


board of 


Review trom 


man Class automatically become Law Re- 


PAUL F. HEALY has published many articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Coronet and 
For the past twelve years, 
he has been Washington correspondent for 


other magazines. 





the New York Daily News. 
view members the following year.) 
\fter Harvard, he joined Kirkland, 


Fleming, Green, Martin, and Ellis, the 


largest law firm west of the Hudson 
River. 
Shortly before Pearl Harbor, he vol- 


unteered for the Navy and was assigned 
to the procurement legal division of the 
Bureau of Ships in Washington. After 
Pearl Harbor he put in for sea duty. spe- 
cifically submarine chasing, in hopes that 
service on small ships would earn him a 
faster. He executive 
later the 
chaser “U.S.S. 770” and saw combat off 
North in the Pacific. 
Floberg didn’t abandon his ship for 
lite until March, 1946. He re- 
sumed his career at the Kirkland firm, 
1949, on a 
trip to Washington, he was offered the 


command became 


officer and sub 


skipper ol 
Africa and later 
civilian 


but in December, business 


post of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air on the recommendation of then 
\ssistant Marx 


Harvard 


Secretary of Defense 
Leva, whom he had known at 
and in the Navy. 

When President took of- 
the felt there 
should be some carry-over in the Penta- 


Eisenhower 
fice, new Administration 
gon. Floberg was the brass hat in the 
Navy asked to 


agreed to remain for six months. 


on. He 
Then 
he returned to his old law firm, moving 


who was stay 


to its Washington ofhce and the usual 
capital practice. 
to be- 


formally 
AEC commissioner last summer, 
had 
out several times on the possibility by 


Before he was asked 


come an 
sounded 


Floberg previously been 





friends in the Administration. He felt 
negative on the subject, largely because 
he had twice walked out on his firm and 
he realized that for the sake of his pro- 
fessional career it was high time he 
devoted himself permanently to it. 
But when Chairman 


the AEC called him in and put the ques- 


Lewis Strauss of 
tion squarely last June, Floberg mulled 


it over and changed his mind. There 


were certain aspects of the atomic pro- 
gram that had become more appealing. 
Some of its problems, such as fall-out 
(‘I'm that’), 


were more challenging and more por- 


not at all satisfied with 
tentous; and, on the growing peacetime 
the 


helping the atom to cross everyone's 


side ol program, the prospect of 
path constructively was stimulating. 
The Flobergs live quietly in a comfort- 
able new home in the Maryland country- 
side only thirty minutes from the White 
House and twenty-five minutes from the 
vast new AEC headquarters site at Ger- 
Md. Unlike 
thei 


they do not succumb to the constant 


mantown, many Washing- 


tonians on government echelon, 
stream of invitations to parties. Floberg 
gets all the excitement he needs from his 
and on 


office his frequent 


trips to AEC laboratories. Evenings, the 


inspection 


Flobergs’ taste runs to reading and at- 


tending natural history lectures. They 
are indefatigable bird watchers and on 
weekends they go on hikes with other 
members of the local Audubon Society. 
Floberg’s responsibilities have been such 
that he has taken only “three and a half 
Mrs. 


They 


vacations,” according to Floberg, 
last 


to make up for it in 1957 by 


in the seventeen years. tried 
motoring 
to “the end of the road’—at the Fifty- 
fifth parallel—in Manitoba. 

“Where there 


they add with emphasis. 


aren’t any people,” 
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For the first time, the Vatican will take part in a world exposi- 


tion—to show men that the Church is a dynamic force in the world 


THE SCENE WAS a diplomatic recep 
tion in’ Brussels 
One of the 
Communist 


just over a year ago 


guests, a diplomat from a 


country, buttonholed a Bel 

Clan priest who Was present ind 

launched into history lesson—Marxist 
version, 

Catholicism,” the Red diplomat d 

clared sarcastically has undoubtedly 


played a role in 
will instance, that it left its 
imprint on the Middle Ages. 

society has completely escaped its 
influence. 


past history. Everyone 


admit, fon 


But mod 
ern 


Communism has replaced it 


The priest naturally made a spirited 
reply. Turning to leave, he added: “Ii 
vou're still in Brussels in 1958. vou’ll 


vet ple nty of proof then that the Catho 


lic Church is a 


Wo! Id.” 


dynamic force in. the 
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by ROBERT RIGBY 


The proof in question is not a book 


yut a building—a white, austerely mod- 


rm structure enclosed by high walls and 


lominated by a graceful church towe1 


ith a cross. This is “Civitas Dei,” a 
nodern City of God. Another name is 
the “Pavilion of the Holy See and Uni 


versal Catholicism.” By 
its called, it will, 
x a highlight of one of this year’s out- 
standing events: the 


whichever name 


from this month on, 


Interna- 
tional and Universal Exposition of 1958. 
Brussels 58,” 


Brussels 


as it is sometimes called 
is the first international expo 
since betore the the first 
New York’s and San Francisco's in 
1939. It is a giant undertaking that has 
been seven years in preparation and will 
ittract 35,000,000 visitors during 
ts six-month run (April 17-October 19) 


1a? short 
sition War, 


Sc 


sone 


There will be 


plenty for these mil- 
lions to see. On the 500-acre exposition 
grounds, adjacent to the 
of Laeken 


dreds of 


roval palace 
hun- 
exhibition halls 
have sprung up. In one corner, too, a 
Old World 


has been constructed, com- 


just outside Brussels, 


ultra-modern 


pi turesg ut 
gium 1900” 


village—‘‘Bel- 


plete down to its winding, cobblestoned 
streets, its high, narrow houses with ga- 
bled roofs. There is a heliport for air 
borne arrivals, even an aerial railway 
take 100,000. visi- 
tors daily (at a speed of eight feet per 
second) around to all the sights. 

\t the center of the 
erounds rises the striking 
Brussels 58: the Atomium. This weird 
looking engineering marvel, composed 
of nine 


whose cable 


cars will 


exposition 
emblem of 


aluminum-sheathed — spheres 








lin 
the 
nial 
ba: 
thi 
tin 


mi 
Ou 

























































(Above) The 23-foot-high cross is raised 
visi- 
ble throughout the Exposition grounds 


to top of the church. It will be 


linked together, towers 332 feet above 
the ground at its highest point. As the 
name indicates, it is a replica of the 
basic unit of matter (an iron crystal in 
this case), magnified a mere 150 billion 
times. 

The Atomium will serve as a dra- 
matic symbol of the Exposition and of 
our nuclear age. It will also have a prac- 
tical use as well, for the nine spheres 
(each is 58 feet across) are hollow and 
escalator-linked. Eight of them will con- 
tain exhibits of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and the topmost one will be a 
restaurant and observation point. 

But the Atomium won't be the only 
spectacular strucure at the 1958 Exposi- 
tion. Forty-three nations, from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain (including 
Soviet Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, and 


(Opposite page) The Civitas Dei Church, 
Glass-enclosed restaurant is on the right 


D FOR MODERN MAN 


Hungary from the shadow-side), have 
built individual pavilions; so have ten 
international organizations, headed by 
the United Nations. Taken together or 
separately, these pavilions give a_far- 
sighted glimpse into the architectural 
future. 

The United States pavilion, for ex- 
ample, is a circular structure 340 feet 
in diameter—the largest “‘free-span” 
building in the world. Built of steel 
and plastic, it has a suspended roof and 
walls made of a plastic mesh resembling 
a honeycomb. Admiring Belgians have 
already dubbed it “the crystal and gold 
palace.” 

\ stone’s-throw away is the Soviet ex- 
hibit. A steel-and-aluminum 
pavilion with a pillared entrance, it re- 
sembles nothing so much as that well- 


massive, 


known “Russian” masterpiece, the 
Parthenon in Athens. A gigantic statue 
ot Lenin keeps watch on things inside. 

Near these two imposing foreign pa- 
vilions (and suffering not the least by 
comparison) is Civitas Dei. Its very pres- 
ence breaks a long-standing precedent, 
for never before has the Holy See taken 
part in a world exposition. 

The Vatican, as a sovereign and in- 
dependent state, has, of course, been 
invited to previous expositions. A host- 
nation, according to the international 
agreement governing these affairs, in- 
vites the participation of all powers 
with which it has diplomatic relations. 
But until this year, the Holy See has in- 
variably declined—the financial needs 
of the Church have always been great in 
so many fields. They are still, perhaps 
more than ever. But this year’s exposi- 
tion offers a magnificent, unequaled op- 
portunity to highlight the Church’s role 
in the modern world 

Why? Because of the Brussels Exposi- 
tion’s unusual character. By definition, 
of course, an international exposi- 
tion is not a trade fair, not a glorious 
occasion for crying wares and waving 
order-books. All previous events, reach- 
ing back to that common ancestor, the 
Great Exhibition of London in 1851, 
have had a 
“holding up a mirror” to their age, dis- 


loftier purpose—that of 
playing the great technical and scientific 
discoveries of the period. Brussels 58 
will do this—and much more. 

For the first time, this year’s event 
will also have a creative, a moral aim, 
one that seeks an answer to our age’s 
most agonizing problem. Briefly, the 
problem is this: Man, who today holds 
the keys to unlock the earth’s material 
riches and usher in an age of peace and 
plenty, seems powerless to put them to 
such use. Instead, his arms loaded with 
atomic missiles, he is rushing headlong 
down a path toward his own destruction, 
toward a global holocaust that threatens 
the future of human kind. 

With this grim possibility in mind, 
the organizers of the Brussels Exposi- 
tion hit on a constructive theme to 
which all the thousands of exhibits will 
be keyed: 
more human world.” The emphasis of 


‘A world balance-sheet for a 
Brussels 58, therefore, will be man, not 
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matter; moreover, it will be a “plea for 
man.” 


When invitations were sent out fow 
years ago, each nation was strongly re- 
quested to show in its pavilion the 
answers to these probing questions, all 
of them tied to the general theme: What 
is your country’s conception of human 
happiness, of human dignity? What are 
your means to achieve it? What do you 
believe you have contributed to man- 
kind in the past? And, most important, 
what can 


future 


you contribute 


to mankind’s 
welfare? 

This was a tall order, but the response 
Was immediate—and enthusiastic. One of 


the first states to accept was the “Citta 


del Vaticano”—the sovereign state of 
Vatican City. 
The Holy See’s reasons were as basic 


as the Exposition’s theme itself. Mod- 
ern man stands in desperate need of a 


firm moral foundation. He has, by turn- 


ing his back on God and His Law, 
shaken the very foundations of society: 
he has de-humanized himself. What is 


needed today 
moral 


is a world order based on 
and kindled by a renewed 
spirit of true humanism. The Catholic 
Church possesses this spirit, one which is 


law 


o! all times, one which alone can cure 
the desperate sickness of mankind. And 
the Church has the obligation, as the 
Gospel says, to proclaim this truth “from 
the housetops.” That is 
comed this opportunity. 


why she wel- 

The Vatican accepted the Brussels in- 
vitations as a sovereign state. But it 
emphasized from the outset that its pa- 
vilion would be the expression of the 
world-wide Church. This aim has been 
kept foremost in the minds of all those 
working on Civitas Dei for the past four 
years. 

To head the many committees for the 
project, the Holy Father picked a man 
on the spot, one of Belgium's outstand- 
ing laymen: Paul 
Heymans. professor 
engineer, 


sixty-three-vear-old 
Former university 
inventor, industrialist. 


bank director, one-time minister in 


and 
the 
Belgian government, head of numerous 
Catholic lay activities. including the in- 
ternational relief organization 
Catholica’’—Paul had already 
given abundant proof of his executive 
ability and energy. 

One of his 
Catholic 


“Caritas 
Heymans 


first tasks was to arouse 
countries all 


the world. This was imperative if the 


interest in over 


Holy See’s pavilion was to be, in the 
words of the Pope, ‘a worthy and im- 
pressive display of universal Catholi- 


cism.” 

During a round-the-world trip, Hey- 
mans—and his mission—got a 
Chiefs of state also 
expressed a keen interest in the plans 


for a Vatican pavilion. Said President 


warm re- 
ception everywhere. 
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Eisenhower after a White House mect- 
ing with the Holy See’s Commissioner- 
General: “It is of the utmost importance 
that there will be a pavilion such as this 
one, dedicated to the spiritual values 
that condition the happiness of man- 
kind,” 

National committees for Civitas Dei 
soon sprang up in fifty-two countries. 
Each was asked not only to lend its fi- 
nancial support, but submit sug- 
gestions on the design of the pavilion 
and its displays. For this, after all, was 
to be a joint effort, the testimony of 
150,000,000 Catholics that their Church 
was a living force in our age. 

Back in seven-language 
bulletin was started to keep national 
committees up to 


also 


Brussels, a 


date on progress. 
Architecture and display groups sifted 
hundreds _ of that had 
streamed in from all points of the globe. 
\ team of crack professional architects, 


suggestions 





@ Many a sharp tongue hides a 
dull mind.—Dublin Opinion 


eA prejudiced person is anyone 
who is too stubborn to admit that 
I am right.—Banking 





CHARM: Ability to make someone 

else think that both of you are 

pretty wonderful.—Irish Digest 
headed by Belgium's Paul Rome, 
roughed out a stack of ideas betore 


the final one was selected and approved. 
Following up the chosen name of Ci- 
vitas Dei, this design was of an im 
pressive city surrounded by massive walls 
yet accessible to all men and anchored 
firmly around its church. 

This the 
position swings open its ten gates, the 
first of 35,000,000 visitors will be able to 
inspect the result of four years of plan- 
ning and building Civitas Dei. 
what they 


month, when Brussels Ex 


Here is 
will see: 

the Dei pavilion 
through its courtyard, where a_towe1 
with a forty-bell carillon stands, the visi- 
tol passes into a 


Entering Civitas 


long gallery in one of 
walls. Here he will 
see an eloquent exhibit of the Passion 
of Christ—and its present-day form: the 
Church Silent in Communist countries: 
then comes a reproduction of the Ro- 
man Catacombs, the historical parallel 


the surrounding 





ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman and 
former United Press Correspondent, has writ- 
ten articles for This 


Maclean's as well as 


Week and other Sunday magazines. 


for today’s Communist _ persecutioy 
Afterward, the visitor enters into tly 
heart of Civitas Dei, its church. 

Of severely lines, with , 
minimum of decoration, the chur 
nonetheless has an unexpected nox 
from the ancient past—a convex, up 
ward-curving ceiling that suggests the 
tents beneath which God was first wor 
shipped in Biblical times. It is a larg 
church, too, with room for 2,500 wo. 
shippers. (Every Sunday there will x 
eight Masses, including one High May 
in the evening.) Close by are seve 
chapels, symbolic of the seven sac 
ments, and the main one—the Blessed 
Sacrament Chapel—has room for ij 
persons. 


modern 


On leaving the church, the visitor ep. 
ters into a series of three inter-connected 
exhibition halls of three floors each 
Here, in nine related sections, is the doc. 
trinal message of the Holy See’s pavil 
the visual illustration of — the 
Church’s message to the world. 

The first “Man and God.” 
goes right to the root of human exis. 
ence, to the problem of man_ himself 
By means of eloquent displays employ 
ing the whole gamut of modern visual 
communications — murals, 


10n, 


section, 


sculpture, 
photo montage—this section will pos 
some trenchant questions: Is man a king 
or a slave? Is he free or predetermined? 
Is he his own supreme master or depen 
dent on God? Is his personality sacred 
and inviolable, or may it be used asa 
means to an end? 
the section on _ the 
Church's teaching, which supplies the 
answers to the questions. 
First, that man is no supreme being, no 


Then comes 


preceding 


god, but has above him the Lord and 
Master of the universe, who created him 
and endowed him with capacities to 
the 
universe; 


other created forces in 
that God did 


man to his own efforts but directs and 


dominate 
the not leave 
the world; 
that He sent His Own Son to herald the 
glad tidings and make man partake ol 
His Divine Life. 
The sections 
life 


and 


vuides the entire course of 


stress. the 
His Death 
the guarantee of 
resurrection; the 
trine and commandment of Christ, and 
His supreme love. 
There will also be sections devoted to 
ihe founding of the Holy Catholic 
Church, task is to continue His 
work of salvation and distribute the 
means of grace, especially the Holy 
lucharist. 


follow 
Christ, 


that 
message ol 
Resurrection, 

own 


and 


man’s doc 


new 


commandment ol 


whose 


the doctrinal section, there 
will be displays on the work of the 
Church in the fields of education, the 
missions, relief, social action, arts and 
sciences, modern communications. From 


Besides 
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beginning to end, Civitas Dei is in- 
tended to be an eloquent testimony of 
the living Church, not a lifeless museum. 

A host of special international con- 
giesses—more than three score in all— 
have been scheduled at the Holy See's 
pavilion. Also slated are “national days” 
for Catholics from various countries 
(the day(s) of American Catholics: 
July 2-4). The culminating event of 
the season will be the International 
Catholic Days (August 14-15), when 
West German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, and 
other notables will speak. To provide 
space for the overflow crowd expected 
then, the organizers have hired a mam- 
moth stadium nearby seating 100,000. 

Smaller congresses are to be held in 
the pavilion’s own 1,200-place audi- 
torium, which is equipped with simul- 
taneous translation facilities. Here, too, 
will be the scene of many outstanding 
permanent exhibits from the Catholic 
world, including Father Patrick Peyton's 
“Family Rosary Crusade” from the U.S. 

This year is also that of the Lourdes 
Centenary. Arrangements have been 
made so that many Lourdes pilgrims 
can also take in the Brussels Exposi- 
tion. Chartered flights are regularly 
sheduled from Lourdes (in planes 
bearing the yellow-and-white Papal col- 
ors) as well as numerous special trains. 

On hand to greet them and other 
visitors to Civitas Dei will be a_per- 
manent staff of nearly 100, as well as a 
corps of multilingual volunteer inter- 
preters. Overnight lodging is not ex- 
pected to be a problem. Civitas Dei has 
its own accommodations service (5,000 
rooms at very reasonable prices in the 
Greater Brussels area) to back-stop the 
Exposition’s own service. And for food, 
there is the pavilion’s own 2,000-place 
restaurant with popular-priced meals. 

Of the millions who will visit Civitas 
Dei during the next six months, one 
thing is fairly certain: many of them 
will return a second and third time. In 
other pavilions they will have seen a 
multitude of solutions to the tremendous 
problems confronting mankind today. 
But the more they see, the more they 
are likely to feel drawn back to this 
modern City of God and its message for 
modern man. 

“We don’t claim,” says one of the 
priests at Civitas Dei, “that the solutions 
presented in other pavilions are neces- 
sarily wrong or devoid of sense. They 
are merely incomplete and, at any rate, 
provisional. 

“Civitas Dei, on the other hand, sets 
forth a complete and eternal solution to 
the problems of mankind. The Church 
cannot eliminate the hardships of life; 
she can, however, give ‘meaning to life 
through the message of God the Father.” 





Vatican representative Heymans (center) discusses the 
Exposition with the President and Mr. Cullman 


ie. aa 


Pius XII greets Commissioner Heymans. The Pope sees “Civitas 
Dei” as an expression of the spread of the Church in the world 





Apostolic Nuncio to Belgium, Msgr. Forni (seated) 
checks plans with Commissioner Heymans and organizers 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


» » » by JERRY COTTER 





Jennifer Jones and Roman Bohnen in “The Song of Bernadette.” 


Views in Brief 
Franz Werfel’s THE SONG OF BERNADETTE is being 
reissued to win the attention of aucliences in this centen 
nial year of the Apparitions at Lourdes. The inspiring and 
beautiful Werfel novel serves admirably as the basis for a 
genuinely moving and absorbing recount of the events pre 
ceding, during, and after the Appearances of Our Lady in 
t 


1e Grotto. Jennifer Jones, cast as the lowly peasant girl 
destined for greatness, is simple, affecting, and believable in 

William 
Gladys Cooper, and Lee J. Cobb are 


a most demanding assignment. Charles Bickford 
Lythe, Vincent Price 
equally effective as “outsiders” who greet Bernadette’s story 
with emotions ranging from s\ mpathy to disbelief. The Wer 
fel story 18 a strong basis on which to rest the ove rwhelming 
beauty of Bernadette Soubiro..s and the majestic events at 


Lourdes. Those who have not seen this production must 


certainly do so. Those who have will need no urging to 


see it again. (20th Century-Fox 


Eugene O'Neill’s stark tragedies have offered little to the 
screen in the past and DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 
doesn’t break with tradition. A bleak and bitter study of a 
hate-filled New England farm family of the 1840 era, it makes 


30 


reissued to movie audiences in the Lourdes Centennial Year 


slight use of the camera, content rather to preserve the pat 
tern of a stage play. The passions and frustrations of the 
typical O'Neill characters fill the screen’ with bitterness, 
tragedy, and conflict to a degree seldom equaled. The prin 
ipals are a 76-year-old tyrant, a resentful stepson, and th 
young Italian woman who marries the old man. In time a 
baby is born, fathered by the young man and then mu 


dered by its mother, who teels the child will come between 


her and the stepson she has seduced. Anthony Perkins and 
Sophia Loren glower through the performance with sem 
convincing results, while Burl Ives gives a fantastic interpre 
tation of the fanatical, obsessed old man. Grim, strictly adult 
fare, this is unlikely to find wide audience response even 
with the sensational aspects played to the hilt. Nor will the 
discerning adult moviegoer find in it much to recommend. 


(Paramount) 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOYV, a film version of 
Dostoyevsky classic, 


¢ 


is a powerful, ornate, garrulous, cruel 
and unforgettable production. It sprawls across the screen in 
rich Byzantine strokes, acted with consummate skill by Yul 
Brynner, Lee Cobb, Maria Schell, Richard Basehart, Albert 


Salmi, Claire Bloom, and Judith Evelyn. It is « melodramatic 
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Maria Schell and Yul Brynner in film ver- 
sion of Dostoyevsky’s “Brothers Karamazov” 





Paul Eaton, Pegeen Rose, and Emmett Bain 
| in the Blackfriars’ “‘The King’s Standards” 


Joel McCrea is a hated trail boss in “Cattle 
Empire,” suspenseful saga of the Old West 


a | 






















condensation of the gargantuan Russian novel. Action has 
been added to the characterizations in the book with tre- 
mendously effective results, for, even pared down, the lusty 
Karamazovs, whether sinning or in retribution, are flamboy- 
ant, intriguing figures, and nineteenth-century Russia makes 
a vivid backdrop for Dostoyevsky’s unconventional study. 
Again this is strictly for mature audiences and has been 
rated A3 by the Legion of Decency. In that category, it is a 
sensitive, compelling canvas symbolic of the decadence of a 
nation wallowing in atheistic materialisim yet due to be 
redeemed in a great reawakening of the spirit. (M-G-M 


Joel McCrea’s taciturn personality and physical prowess are 
put to excellent use in CATTLE EMPIRE, a spectacular and 
suspenseful saga of the Old West. McCrea is cast as a bitter, 
hated trail boss, just returned from serving a prison term 
because his cowhands had almost destroyed a town while on 
a payoff binge. Various plot threads are interestingly inter- 
woven, climaxed by a dramatic cattle drive which has been 
beautifully photographed against striking terrain. McCrea’s 
portrayal is well above par. The entire production 
rate. (20th Century-Fox) 


s first 


DAMN CITIZEN is a leisurely, episodic documentary detail- 
ing the crusade of Colonel Francis C. Grevemberg, a World 
War II hero, who set out to fight the crime syndicate in his 
native Louisiana. While the fiim lacks the superficial excite- 
ments of the ordinary cops-and-robbers theme, it is none 
theless absorbing as Grevemberg, appointed superintendent 
ol State Police, wages his one-man fight for decency and law. 
Kieth Andes brings conviction and determination to his 
characterization in this offbeat melodrama. The New Or- 
leans backgrounds supply extra interest to this family story 
of a successful campaign to eliminate bribery, graft, and vice. 
(Universal-International) 


The rugged outlines of the Canadian Rockies dominate 
CAMPBELL’S KINGDOM, a vigorous adventure yarn pro- 
duced, surprisingly enough, by a British company. The 
scenic splendor of the backgrounds often dwarts the story of a 
young Scotsman’s fight to save the valley-in-the-mountains 
bequeathed to him by his grandfather. His struggle to find 
oil in “the kingdom” before it is flooded by dam builders 
makes an enjoyable, though always predictable, film. Dirk 
Bogarde, Barbara Murray, Stanley Baker, Michael Craig, 
and James Robertson Justice are convincing. even though 
overshadowed by their awesome backgrounds. (Rank) 


Adoption stories have a special appeal for the feminine 
audience, and THE GIFT OF LOVE is one of the better 
sentimental journeys. Wispy though the story is, expert act 
ing by Lauren Bacall, Robert Stack, and Evelyn Rudie sus- 
tain it all the way. While the opportunities are rife for 
an excess of emotionalism, it is a fine example of restraint 
and deft handling by writer and director. A childless wife of 
five years, Miss Bacall is informed that she will soon die 
of a heart ailment. Keeping the news from her husband, they 
go through with plans to adopt a little girl. The husband 
and child are incompatible, and when his wife dies, the issu 
comes to a head. With less capable handling this might have 
been a maudlin mess, but as interpreted here it is a thor- 
oughly sympathetic and absorbing picture. (20th Century-Fox 


World War I's famous flying unit, LAFAYETTE ESCA- 
DRILLE, is on the receiving end of a shoddy “tribute” 
which underplays combat scenes in favor of a particularly 
distasteful romance between a French prostitute and a 
warped, 1917-variety juvenile delinquent. The absence of 
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sequences showing a clash between the Escadrille and the 
famed Richtofen Circus is a major error. It has been com- 
pounded by the story line which is garbled. amoral, dull. and 
amateurishly interpreted. Tab Hunter heads the cast in this 
unexciting and unattractive flashback. (Warner Bros.) 


SUMMER LOVE is a successor to last year’s popular musical 
Rock, Pretty Baby, a popular item with the vounger set. The 
same characters, a slight revision in plot. and a brace of 
lively teenage tunes seem to foreshadow success for this 
frothy musical. John Saxon, Molly Bee, Judy Meredith, and 
Rod McKeun are the youngsters, while Fav Wray and 
Edward Platt are the unobtrusive adults in this amusing 
and generally entertaining study of music-minded youth. 
(Universal-International) 


The New Plays 


The Blackfriars’ Guild really strikes oil with THE KING’S 
STANDARDS, a fascinating drama built around the contro- 
versial issue of the worker-priest movement in France, Helen 
\. Gaybert is to be credited with a splendid translation of 
the French play by Costa Du Reis, a drama rich in the qual- 
ities necessary for outstanding theater. There is so much 
to say on both sides of the worker-priest question, so much 
zeal to admire, so much pathos, so much anguish, that 
only a truly penetrating dramatist could have captured it 
all. M. Du Reis and Miss Gaubert have accomplished that, 
and the present Blackfriars production supplies the best 
possible staging. The agonies of conscience, the poignancy 
of an almost untenable situation, and the occasional flashes of 
humor are carefully blended in this lucid, honest approach to 
a thorny problem. It is a play you will not soon forget! 


Jose Ferrer is credited as director and co-author of OH CAP- 
TAIN, a raucous, ribald musical based on the Alec Guin- 
ness movie The Captain’s Paradise. While the original was 
not without its moral flaws, there was subtle, droll wit and 


’ 


the Guinness touch to recommend it. Ferrer has substituted 


the leer for the laugh, and in heavy-handed, Minsky style 
offers coarse humor, suggestive routines, and vulgar lyrics. 
The ancient wheeze about the sailor with a girl in more 
than one port is laboriously presented here in’ miniature, 
with Tony Randall as the captain of channel treighter. 
His prim English wife and life is more than counterbalanced 
by his. existence in Paris where he “lives it up” on alternate 
weekends. In due course, after a steady stream of tasteless 
exugs and crudities, all ends well enough. Only those who 


miss Minsky on Broadway will be interested in this tasteless 
tour. 


Obscurantism is the term best applied to Samuel Beckett's 
latest thesis, which he calls ENDGAME. Banned in London 
as blasphemous, this conversation piece is erratic, irrational, 
cespairing. The setting is a desolate stage where an old man 
sits in a chair waiting for death. Nearby, his mother and 
father live in ashcans, while his son hovers around with a 
doglike devotion. The dialogue is endless. monotonous, and 


melancholy in the Beckett tradition, and the significance of 
it all remains his secret. 


Iaurence Olivier as THE ENTERTAINER in a. bitter, 


despondent, and sleazy play by John Osborne, one of Eng- 


land’s “angry young men” and author of Look Back in Anger, 
offers a fascinating interpretation of a fourth-rate music hall 


performer. He is a pathetic, disgusting. foul-mouthed crea- 


ture, soaked in alcohol, arrogantly spouting opinions of little 


5 


or no value and engaging in squalid sexual relation¢iips 





at every opportunity. Osborne’s philosophy is angry, a profit. 
able trademark at this stage of his career, and his characters 
are beaten, banal, and completely unsympathetic. This time 
he is offering a symbolic portrait of England 1958, and it is 
not a flattering picture no matter how you frame it. Olivier, 
srenda de Banzie, Joan Plowright, and George Relph are 
magnificent in their interpretations in this boring and thor. 
oughly objectionable affair. 


Dorothy McGuire and Celeste Holm were victims of writing 
failures in their respective vehicles, WINESBURG, OHIO 
and INTERLOCK. Though both remained but briefly on 
Broadway, there are indications that they will be presented 
on the stock circuit this coming summer. Winesburg, Ohio is 
based on the Sherwood Anderson stories, reflecting on the 
loneliness and insecurities of small-town lite at the turn of 
the century. Diffuse, lacking any strong moral view, it is a 
somber study which seems both contrived and superficial, 
Though well acted, it is a slow, often morally objectionable, 
adaptation. Interlock offers some interest to those who enjoy 
melodrama with genteel cloaking. Celeste Holm is seen as a 
wealthy cripple whose impress on the lives of two young 
refugees results in tragedy. A casual acceptance of illicit 
love impairs the play’s value, and the downbeat ending is 
somewhat less than believable. 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: The Music Man; Sunrise at 
Cam pobello; The 
Standards 


King’s 


(On Tour) The Happiest 
Millionaire; Marcel Marceau 


FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Most Happy 
ke lla; Time Remembered; 
Romanoff and Juliet; The 
Rope Dancers; Bells are Ring- 
ing; The Body, Beautiful; 
Who Was That Lady? 


(On Tour) The Diary of 
Anne Frank; A Visit to a 
Small Planet; No Time for 
Sergeants 


PARTLY Look Homeward Angel; The 
OBJECTION ABLE: Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs; Nude with Violin; 
Present Laughter; Lvl Abner; 

Jamaica; Interlock; Cloud 


(On Tour) Separate Tables; 
Damn Yankees; Inherit the 


Wind 
COMPLETELY Two for the Seesaw; Auntie 
OBJECTIONABLE: Mame; Long Day’s Journey 


into Night; West Side Story; 
New Gul in Town; Oh Cap- 
tain; The Entertainer; Look 
Back in Anger: Fatr Game; 
Compulsion; The 
Cometh: 
Endgame; 


Iceman 
Garden District; 
Three-Penny Op- 
era; Winesburg, Ohio; The 
Infernal Machine 


(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof: Waltz of the Toreadors; 
7 unnel of Loi e 
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Christ was a King by right of birth but He chose to 


earn His title the hard way, leaving an example to all of us 


OUR DIVINE SAVIOUR was nearing 
the holy city of Jerusalem for the last 
time. Many who accompanied Him 
hoped that He would soon proclaim 
Himself a king. The evangelist St. Luke 
tells us, “He was now in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem and the people were 
expecting the kingdom of God to make 
its appearance at any moment.” 

Under such circumstances Jesus told 
the crowd another parable (St. Luke 
19:11-27). “Once upon a time, a man 
of noble birth set out for a distant 
country in order to obtain the title of 
king and then return .. .”” The people 
caught the implication of the parable. 
The longed-for kingdom would not 
come at once. Before Jesus could be 
crowned, He would have to journey to 
a distant land. 

Such was indeed the pattern of politi- 
cal life in the first century. The vic 
torious Roman legions had conquered 
kingdom alter kingdom. Mighty Caesar 
reserved to himself the right to name 
kings for these vassal nations. One who 
aspired to a crown had to go to Rome 
to obtain the royal title. 





by ROGER MERCURIO, C. P. 


The holy land of Israel was no excep- 
tion. A son of David no longer reigned 
in Jerusalem. The scepter had been 
taken away from Juda. Jewish princes 
had to win the favor of the Roman 
Emperor in order to rule over Israel. 
Josephus, the historian of ancient Juda- 
ism, has described the adventurous 
journeys of Archelaus, Herod Antipas, 
and others who went to distant Rome 
in quest of royal honors 

Such voyages were fraught with dan- 
eer. One had to sail over the vast 
Mediterranean Sea in frail, wooden 
vessels. St. Luke’s gripping account of 
the storm that dashed St. Paul’s ship 
onto the rocky coast of Malta describes 
but one such shipwreck. Many an an- 
cient sea-traveler could have made his 
own the recital of the Apostle: “Three 
times I suffered a shipwreck, a night and 
a day I was adrift on the high sea.” 
These were dangers one had to face in 
quest of a kingdom. 

Our Lord was referring to the con- 
temporary scene when He told the 
parable of “a man of noble birth who 
set out for a distant country to obtain 
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the title of king.” At the same time, He 
was indicating His own divine destiny. 

Jesus was king by right of birth as 
Son of God and as son of David. Before 
His birth, the angel had foretold that 
He would sit upon the throne of David 
His father to rule over the house of 
Jacob forever. The 
afar to pay 


Magi came trom 
homage to this new-born 
king of the Jews, for they had seen His 
star in the East. Nevertheless, Jesus was 
not to enter upon His rule at once. 

At the height of Jesus’ public min- 
istry, the enthusiastic Galileans wished 
to offer Him the Their 
imagination had been fired by the mira- 
culous multiplication of the five loaves 


royal crown. 


and two fishes. This man, they felt, 
snould be their king. Our Lord knew 
their intentions, so He withdrew into a 
mountainous region, for it was not in 
this way that He would gain the kingly 
throne, 

He was indeed a king, but a king who 
must seek his crown by setting out for 
a distant land. A long journey awaited 
Him—a journey of suffering and pain. 
The road led from the Cenacle to Geth 
semani, from the Caiphas, 
Herod, and Pilate to the hill of Gol- 
ge otha. 


courts ol 


N the Garden of Olives, Our Saviour 
| began His voyage across a bitter sea 
ol suffering. Waves of intense sorrow 
mounted high in His soul. Immense 
billows of torment engulfed Him. In 
agonizing prayer He reached out for the 
life-boat of His Father's will. Such a 
tumultuous sea did He cross in quest of 
His royal title. 

The Jewish leaders accused Him of 
plotting to make Himself a king. Pilate 
heard the charge and was amazed—this 
man a king! With all the haughty air 
of a proud Roman he asked: “Art thou 
then a king?” Jesus’ answer was simple 


but clear: “Thou hast said, I am a 
king!” 
Phe soldiers of the palace guard saw 


the humorous irony of such pretensions. 


They set up a box as His throne. They 
gave Him a reed for scepter. His royal 
robe was a cast-off garment of faded 


purple. His crown was woven of sharp 
thorns. Before Him they knelt in mock 
homage, as they greeted Him with the 
cry, “Hail, king: of the 

His own people would not have such 
a king. 
crowned 


Jews!” 


When he presented the thorn 


prisoner to the angry mob, 
Pilate was startled by the yell: “Away 
with Him, crucify Him!’ In surprise, 
‘Shall I crucify 


your king?” The multitude roared back 


the Governor queri d 


its response: “We have no king but 
Caesar!” 
Then began the final stage of the 


journey. No aspirant to the crown 


34 


walked such a path as Jesus trod that 
day. His robes were torn and splashed 
with blood. His feet were bare and 
bleeding. A heavy cross weighed upon 
His shoulders. \ crown of thorns 
pierced His royal head. 

On Golgotha He was crucified as a 
pretender to a throne. Over the cross 
Pilate ordered the title to be placed. 
“Jesus of Nazareth, king of the Jews.’ 
Only a dying criminal recognized the 
accuracy of this charge. ‘Turning to the 
crucified king, the good thief prayed, 
‘Jesus, remember me when you return 
in your royal glory.” 

For the soldiers, this title pinned on 
the cross was cause for great sport. They 
pointed to its rough lettering as they 
mocked: “If you are the king of the 
Jews, then save yourself.” This man 
claims to be a king! If He wants to bear 
a royal crown, let Him come down from 
this cross and be off for Rome. Only at 
Rome can one receive the title of king! 
Little did they realize that even then 
He was on his way to kingship. Like so 
many others, they did not know that the 
coming of the kingdom lay in suffering 
and mockery, pain and death. 

Often through succeeding centuries, 
men would repeat this cry of the 
soldiers, They would want to see the 
glorious kingdom ot God established im- 
mediately. The present status of the 
Church, harassed and persecuted, would 
not conform to their idea of what God’s 
kingdom should be. 

Po all such who expect the kingdom 
to make its glorious appearance in this 
world’s history, Our Lord repeats the 
story of the parable of the man of noble 
birth. The way to the kingdom of glory 
lay across a bitter sea of suffering. This 
was true for the King. It applies to all 
of His followers. 

Every Christian has been called to a 
kingly heritage. He is an heir of God 
and a joint-heir with Christ. The fol- 
lowers of Jesus make up “a chosen race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation.” One 
day they will in very truth share in the 
glory of the kingdom that has been pre- 
pared for them from the foundation of 
the world. 

In the meantime, they too must make 
Phey 
must embark upon a voyage of suffering. 
This is the 


a long journey to a distant land. 


explicit command of then 
King: “If anyone wishes to come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” For ever 
Christian, as for Christ, the way to glory 
is the wav of the cross. 

Each Christian, as he follows the King 
along this royal road of suffering, must 
prove himself worthy of the kingdom. 


Jesus has underlined, in the second 
part of the parable, the importance of 


undergoing such a test. “After summon 


distributed 
emong them ten talents, with the in. 
junction: ‘Do while | am 
away.” 


ing ten of his officials, he 


busines, 
These servants were to trad 
with the talent placed in their charge 
as a test of their fidelity. If they traded 
well, they would be rewarded with post; 
of government in the new kingdom, 
“Well done, you are a first-rate ofhcial. 
You have been faithful in managing a 
very small amount; therefore, you shall 
have the governorship over ten cities,” 

This is why Christ has delayed the 
immediate establishment of His glorious 
kingdom. He has willed to give men 
time to prove their spiritual worth. To 
each He gives certain graces or talents, 
With these they must trade until He 
comes again. 

Our talent may be a cross of sickness 
or a spiritual trial of mental sorrows, 
At times it takes the form of harsh criti- 
cism that can cut as a piercing lash, 
Whatever it mav be, we must strive to 
profit by it spiritually. In this way, we 
prove our fidelity to Christ and our 
worthiness to share in the glory of His 
heavenly kingdom. 

Our Lord has another motive. In His 
ereat goodness He has wished to share 
with His followers the work of estab- 
lishing His kingdom. To each Christian 
He has given the privilege of co-operat- 
ing with Him in hastening His reign 
in the souls of men. He would have 
each of us set out with Him on the 
there are 
those things still wanting to the. suf- 


royal road of the cross, for 


ferings of Christ that we must fill up in 
our flesh for the sake of His Body, 
which is the Church. At times He asks 
us to voyage with Him across a sea of 
interior anguish. Men may ridicule us 
in our strivings to advance His reign. 


If we accept such mockery patiently, 
we are one with the master who was 


king. A heavy 


cross may rest upon our shoulders, but 


derided as a would-be 


He has borne a cross before us. The 
journey’s end may be reached only after 
an interior crucifixion, but was it not 
the same for the King? These are means 
He would have us use in advancing the 
coming of His kingdom. This is the 
royal quest we are privileged to share 


with Christ our king. 


ONG ago, Our Lord’s answer to those 
L° who expected the kingdom at once 
was the parable of the man of noble 
birth. By this story, He explained to 
men of every age the reasons why He 
would not establish His glorious king- 
dom immediately. Through this para- 
ble, He has charted a path that all 
must follow who truly seek the coming 
of the kingdom of God. The way to 
glory lies in our sharing in His Passion 


and Death. 
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The taxpayer can use his pen not only to fill out 
a tax form but also to pour out his anger 





THE TAXPAYERS TALK BACK 


When taxpayers decide to tell the government 


N irate woman in the East sent a 
lock of her hair to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. With it was 
a check, the familiar form 1040, and this 
greeting: “Having computed my income 
tax... I feel that I’ve been scalped!” 
Uncle Sam’s annual tax bite to a 
Westerner was even more painful. “You 
took everything else,” he chided, “so 
here’s a piece of my skin.” 

He wasn’t fooling. The envelope con- 
tained a white card on which was care- 
fully taped a segment of human skin. 

Other oddments flowing into the vast 
tax-collecting agency include pennies 


sprinkled with real or simulated blood, 
scores of shirts (some frayed and worn) , 
(invariably empty), and 


pocketbooks 


what they really think, anything can happen. 


Quite a few of them are really talking back 


by EDWARD J. MOWERY 


hymns (presumably from harried tax- 
payers seeking heavenly intervention) . 

The enclosures represent the poignant 
phase of mounting opposition to high 
income taxes. But they make up a bare 
fraction of the tax mail descending on 
Washington. 

Revenue-service mail clerks process 
more than 2,000 letters daily from tax- 
payers, of which 1,200 monthly are 
strictly on the critical-protest side. Some 
disgruntled taxpayers by-pass revenue 
entirely, 

Their gripes—another 700 _ letters 
monthly—are addressed directly to the 
White House or members of Congress. 
Burdensome taxes, heavy domestic and 
foreign spending trigger the protests. 


The strictly critical mail is both bit- 
ter and derisive. 

But the bulging mail bags also con- 
tain queries (like, “Please find my miss- 
ing husband . . .”), tips on suspected 
tax cheats, donations for the intriguing 
“Conscience Fund” (sometimes dubbed, 
“Conshus’) , refunds on 
previously paid or withheld taxes, and 
screwball letters which land in the de- 
partment of “utter confusion.” 

The 
believe, may be directly linked to ratifi- 
cation by thirty-two 
(over a twenty-year period) of a call for 
a Constitutional (tax) 

The Convention would seek outright 
repeal of the Sixteenth (income tax) 


demands _ for 


heavy mail, many tax experts 


state legislatures 


Convention. 
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Amendment, effective since February 25, 
1913, and a maximum, 35 per cent in- 
come tax ceiling on any subsequent leg- 
islation. 
Whatever 


the cause, taxpayers are 


venting their wrath on the revenue serv- 


ice . . . the innocent bystander now 
swimming in tax returns. 
With the national debt exceeding 


$275 billion, taxpayers with long mem- 
ories know that the $7 billion annual 
interest on this huge amount approxi- 
mates the total collections in 1941. 
Some sixty million Americans 
contribute S80 
Where will it 
The 
erned 


will 
billion 1958. 
all end? 

severity of the gov- 
the Rev- 
enue’s 50,000 employees have enough 
headaches trying to collect the windfall. 
And veteran mailroom supervisors like 
Mrs. Katherine B. Kelly are certain that 
American taxpayers are the most voluble 
lot in the world. 


again in 


tax 
lawmakers. 


bite is 
solely by 


“Some of these letters,”” she explained, 


“defy an answer. You wonder how to 
route them. Many citizens, of course, 
protest heavy governmental spending. 


Some men send us their shirts. Women 
fashion miniature shirts out of ribbons. 

“We also get shirt-tails, requests for 
duplicate divorce papers, pleas for help 
in locating a fur 
pieces, perfume samples, and a taxpayer 
in arrears even $200 
from Uncle Sam. I’ve processed as many 
as a thousand letters an hour.” 

Really letters, Mrs. 
called, came in a torrent 
revenue-scandal era. 


wandering relative. 


tried to borrow 


abusive Kelly re- 
the 
And the Joe Louis 


tax case brought a deluge of comments. 


during 


While letters addressed to the “Re 
fundery” or “Conshus Fund” are han- 
dled in stride, Mrs. Kelly explained, 


some missives are unique in their con- 
tent. Like the letter Rockford, 
Ill., man who said he was writing “from 
behind the tax curtain.” 
Typed on the outside of the envelope 
addressed to the Chicago Internal Rev- 
enue Office was a blistering reference to 


from a 


Fisenhowe1 


the GOP's about-face in promised tax 
relief. It said: 

“The wanton extravagance and infla- 
tionary policies of the Administration 
in power (Truman) have cut the value 
of the dollar in half and imposed the 
most confiscatory taxes in our history. 
“We advocate ... a thorough revision 
and codification of the present hodge- 
podge of Internal Revenue laws. (Re 
publican national platform, adopted 
July 10, 1952, rejected ever since) .” 

He enclosed a fifty-dollar check made 
out to the “District Director of Infernal 
Revenue,” on which was typed: 

“My share ... of the $1,000,000 tax 
write-off by the Chicago Tribune’s pur 


chase of the Chicago American’s $1,000.- 
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EDWARD J. MOWERY, special writer for the 
Newhouse newspaper chain, worked for 
many years for the N. ¥. World Telegram 
and then for the Herald Tribune. His articles 
have appeared in Look, Catholic Digest, 
Columbia, and other magazines. 





000 net 
us dishonest) . 

“Repeal the Sixteenth Amendment!” 

For some reason, the $50 landed in 
the “Conscience Fund,” which receives 
amounts varying from a few cents to 
$10,000. 

“People who send ‘conscience’ pay- 
Mrs. Kelly ob- 
\pril, a mail-room boy 


loss. (Why our tax laws make 


ments always amaze us,” 
“Last 
a plain envelope postmarked 
‘Chicago’ and out fell forty $100 bills. 
From Tamaqua, Pa., came $50 and this 
notation: ‘Paying up—Consush.’ 

‘A Tampa, Fla., citizen enclosed $10 
for the Fund’ and a Phila- 
delphian sent along fifty cents and ad- 
mitted, ‘I may owe this.’ 


sel ved. 


opened 


‘Conscious 


An anonymous 
Tennessee resident was really mixed up. 
“He said he was enclosing $100 of the 
$500 room-and-board 1956.” 
\nothe citizens, 
ever, conscience-stricken or docile. 
They want part of the tax-bite back and 
pronto! An Omaha warned: 
“I'll keep on asking for the refund until 
I vet the can’t pay it 
back, don’t take it out in the first place.” 
The gentleman trom Pittsburgh was 
even less subtle: “lll be... if I 
the due on my 


cost for 
category of how- 


isn't 
taxpayel 


money. If you 


pay 


balance until 


own tax 
refund.” 
(nd a Texarkana taxpayer, who long- 


since 


my mother her 


gets 


forwarded his “over-resentment” 


(over-assessment) form, asked bluntly: 

“Where's the check?” 
To make that 

wouldn't him, a 


sure IRS officials 
Nashville 


tomer” seeking a refund sent his height, 


miss “cus 
weight, birthplace, religion, blood type, 
and... the serial number of his pistol. 
Iwo other hopefuls, however, obvi- 
cusly have little need for guns. The Mis- 
sourian told the revenue commissioner: 
“My change of address was a little un- 
expected. You can now reach me at the 
Jefferson City State Penitentiary.” 
\nd from the Kansas stalwart waiting 
for a refund came this touching note: 
“I filed from the Albuquerque jail and 
I'm now in Leavenworth Penitentiary. 
This is just to the 


inform you of 
change. 

This is the type of helpful co-opera 
tion, IRS officials indicated, that keeps 
tax-collecting from becoming boresome. 
But eschew the 
mails entirely and favor the direct ap- 
proach 

\ district 


some refund-seekers 


director in Ten- 
nessee was jolted into realism when a 


revenue 


nettled taxpayer on the phone de 
manded an answer to this one: “Is TH]s 
the refundery?” 

While processing refund claims jsp} 
exactly a picnic, there’s always some 
thing tangible in this area to work op 
The question of dependents—where th 
dishonesty theme is often thinly veiled 
—is a real challenge. 

The Reno man who solemly claimed 
two wives as dependents was tartly jp.) 
formed that Uncle Sam frowns on big. 
amy—as a tax dodge. And a Providence 
R. L, taxpayer, seeking enlightment op 
his dependency status, gave the folloy. 
ing answer when asked how much of 
his salary was withheld: “Withheld 
Man, I don’t withhold nuthin’—my wife 
takes it all!” 

The manner in which a Little Rock 
contributor listed his dependents. be. 
came strictly academic. Asked if he | 
wanted to file his return on a long or | 
short form, he replied serenely: “Why, 
the long form, of course. I’ve got eleven 
dependents.” | 

Weary revenue experts sometimes | 
yearn for the wisdom of Solomon when 
animals are listed as “dependents” by 
wily taxpayers. The owner of a trained 
chimpanzee grudgingly gave up when 
the agent observed: “Why don’t you let 








the chimp file and make you the de. | 


pendent?” 

The Philadelphian whose two “de. 
pendents” turned out to be his mother 
in-law and his dog precipitated a real 
family brawl when he admitted he spent 
$50 more on the support of Rover than 
on his wife’s mother. 

Rover, he was informed, couldn't be 
claimed at all. 

There was no simple solution, hovw- 
ever, for the claim of a Western tax 
payer who entered the cost and care ofa 
Chihuahua as legitimate ‘medical ex 
penses.”’ 

“This 


plained, 


lady,” a revenue 
that some asthma suf 
ferers obtained relief on acquiring a 
Chihauhua asa pet. — She 
bought the dog and said that its pres 
ence in the house saved her from seri- 
ous attacks.” 


official ex- 
“read 


house 


Was the claim recognized? 

“Our rules and regulations experts 
are now wrestling with the problem,” he 
admitted. 

Two other queries which may have 
been posed strictly for their nuisance 
value involved the correct revenue pro- 
cedure for figuring “depreciation” on 
worms and ladybugs. 

The Oklahoman said he invested 
$500 in a worm ranch and the Cali 
fornian allegedly purchased $200 wort 
of lady bugs to combat aphids (destruc 
tive greenflies) . 

“Take a_ physical 


IRS 


inventory,” 
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IRS 


pundits advised the claimants, “and 
designate death loss . . . only.” 

A St. Louis tax-snarl has nothing to 
do with insects or asthma _ sufferers, 
revenue experts declared, but they wish 
jt were that simple. 

It seems that Enoch —, an employee 
of an ice-and-coal firm, became a 
linquent taxpayer and when notified 
agreed to pay up on a weekly basis. No 
payments came for six weeks. 

Enoch’s employer, checking his roster, 
reported Enoch still on the payroll. 
Revenue agents took a closer look and 
found that Enoch had turned his job 
over to an identical twin brother, named 
Enox. 

Enoch disappeared without advising 
his employer of the change. It also de- 
yeloped that a third brother, named 
Fenoch, was also on the payroll. 

Agents, keeping their fingers crossed, 
are looking for Enoch. Company book- 
keepers are trying to untangle the tax 
deduction and salary snafu involving 
Enoch and Enox. 
casual observer. 


de- 


Fenoch ...is a 







OF all the 


rambling 


mail pouring into the 
tax-collection headquarters, 
one category brings sheer joy to T-Men 
in their never-ending search for tax 
cheats, 

This is mail from informers (50,000 
tips yearly) who receive up to 10 per 
cent of the recovered tax. Last year, 
624 of 3,938 claims filed enriched in- 
formers by $518,437. Tax officials wel- 
come from tipsters and meti- 
culously protect their identity. 

Among last year’s informers whose 
information paid off were an inquisitive 
bartender, a handwriting expert, a lady 
baseball player, and an alert party-line 
listener. 


“‘assists”’ 


The bartender, suspecting chicanery 
in the tallying of the tavern’s daily re- 
ceipts, took hundreds of the cash-register 
tapes home and reported his findings to 
revenue. The boss paid $42,000 in ad- 
ditional taxes and penalties. 

The lady baseball player overheard 
the park owner brag about skipping pay- 
ment on admission taxes. She shared in 
the resultant $10,000 windfall. 


——— 
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Animals as dependents? One agent asked a man: “Why don’t 
you let the chimp file and make you the dependent?” 


What’s in a name? 

To the handwriting expert who dis- 
covered a broker using sixty-seven differ- 
ent aliases in various shady deals 
it meant a $43,000 award. 

As for the party-line eavesdropper, his 
tip might be called 
Secret Safe.” 

He informed agents that 
owners of a firm, planning to falsify 
their records and fold the business, had 
secreted cash and securities in a “home” 
safe. T-Men investigated, and a $46,000 
overdue tax bill was collected. 

The mounting and 


“The Saga of the 


revenue 


vociferous pro- 
tests over high income taxes to support 
heavy domestic spending and a variety 
of foreign give-away schemes may have 
dual significance. 

Many astute Americans recall that 
both Congress and the Supreme Court 
abolished internal 
separate occasions. 


revenue taxes on 
And they realize that the present law, 
which permits the government to grab 
91 per cent on all income over $200,000, 
is virtually confiscatory. 
Congress abolished internal revenue 


taxes in 1817, and the first “income” 
tax law—to raise $20,000,000 to prose- 
cute the Civil War—followed in ’6l. 


This sum was apportioned for collection 
among the states. 

In 1895, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the whole tax 
stitutional because it a direct 
not apportioned among the states. 

The Sixteenth Amendment, 
became effective February 25, 1913, em- 
powered Congress to levy and collect 
taxes on income without apportionment. 
Total collections that were $345 
million (today they’re $80 billion) ; the 
per capita tax was $3.57 (today it’s 


income law was uncon- 


was tax, 


which 


year 


$446), and revenue employees num- 
bered 4,000 (today there are 50,682). 
Today’s delinquent taxes—$1,560,- 


530,000—more than triple the total col- 
lections of forty-two years ago! 

Perhaps the intricacies of tax-collect- 
ing and the resultant confusion 
the amount due Uncle Sam will never 
be solved. At least, not in the mind of 
a North Dakota woman IRS 
$183 and this note: 

“I hope we get this straightened out, 
because if I try to do it you will become 
confused, nobody can confuse 
people like I can, and the more I try 
to explain the worse it becomes. 


over 


who sent 


because 


“But this year, I’m not going to make 
you any trouble, SO HELP ME!” 

A sign in the office of Acting Public 
Information Henry Schneider 
gives you an idea of what’s going on. 

It reads: “If you can keep a level head 
in all this you just don’t 
understand the situation. .. .” 


Director 


confusion, 
And a happy filing period to yeu! 
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THE SIGN’S PEOPLE OF THE MONTH 


Artist 
in glass 


A pioneer in the development of 
a modern approach to stained 
glass art in churches is Emil Frei 
of Saint Louis. Missouri. For 
years. Frei has led in the effort 
to make this a medium for ex- 
pressing religious themes in the 
modern spirit. As he himself says, 
“If the basic manufacture of 
stained glass is ancient, its use 
and visual properties can no longer 
be thought so. for we have in- 
stilled the tempo and taste of our 


own age in its use. Gone is the 





limited palette. Today we have a 
scale of color never before 
equaled. Gone is the limit of en- 
closure. Today. whole walls are 
within its scope.” 

Frei believes that there is a 
senuine revival in religious art 
taking place all over the world. 
“Its great hope.” he says. “lies 
with the younger generation of 
artists. If they further this revival 
from conviction. it will be swell. 
But if they do it to climb on a 
bandwagon, it will be bad. An- 
other problem is the great fluctua- 
tion in tastes among art buyers. 
A common attitude you meet is 
this: “Lets be modern, but not 
too modern. Lets be good, but 
not too good. \s a result. the 
artist often doesn’t quite know 
where he stands. The buyer has 


to have conviction, too.” 
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As foster parents, the Cronins of Chicago are helping two 
teen-age girls on the way to happy families of their own 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


Like any other young couple with three small children, Experiment 


Ginny and David Cronin were busy enough without 
taking on other responsibilities, but now that they have e th 

become foster parents of two teen-age girls, they are in you ca © 
busier still. It all came about when David, a caseworker 
for Chicago’s Catholic Home Bureau, was invited to par- 
ticipate in an experiment designed to solve the problem 
of preparing young girls from disturbed families for a 
happy family life of their own. Instead of placing them 
with older foster parents, it was decided to experiment 
with placement in a younger family whose experience 
would more tlosely resemble what the girls would have 
to face when they began their own families. The Cronins 
were the first volunteers. Though no conclusions can be 
drawn from the experiment until the girls have started 
families of their own, the Cronins are optimistic about 
the outcome. Says Ginny, “It has been difficult for the 
girls to adjust because a happy family situation is so 
new to them. However, they do seem to be ‘making the 
adjustment and thats the important thing. They're learn- 
ing—slowly—that people can be trusted and that love 
and affection can be given without strings attached.” 
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“There ceemed no reason why he 
should treat the natives’ probleme ac 


HA fiir 


BY CLAUDE KINNOUL 


HE whisky bottle stood on the table between Monsieur Krivine’s sun 
ppv and Monsieur Krivine’s fist clasped round a halt-empty glass. 
The rest of the table was covered with papers, writing materials, maps ¢ E 
the Belgian Mandated Ruanda-Urundi, and a calabash filled with guavas 
and protected from the flies by a muslin cage. 

Three of the Mission Fathers sat on either side and facing Monsieur 
Krivine and above their heads, suspended from a line strung high across 
the room, dangled two flypapers, blackened and weighted with dead and 
writhing insects. 

Father Niertens looked on from a battered chaise longue near the window. 
The visitor’s back was turned to him. A broad and stocky back, clad in 
rumpled khaki, with powerful shoulders and a short, strong neck emerging 
from an open shirt. With -his small, closely cropped head, Monsieur kKriving 
—overseer tor the Société Fonciére d’Ex ploitation Coloniale—looked like 
a rather belligerent turtle. Since his arrival ten minutes ago he had done 
most of the talking without yet, however, having come to the point of his 
visit, and the Fathers, who had expected a brief, sensible, if not triendly 
discussion with this man, had been listening to an ill-tempered harangu¢ 
upon the uncomlortable conditions of life in Africa, conditions which 
they knew only too well. 

“Landing at Matadi!’’ he exclaimed now, “I'll never forget it. And the 
way they hoisted our trucks onto the Congo River barges. Those beggars 
would do better to work more and sing a little less 

Father Niertens’ attention strayed. He kept wondering when he would 
find time to read the letter from his sister Nini which had arrived this 
morning. Since his illness he had become unable to concentrate tor long 
and was apt, even, to drop off to sleep at odd moments. Today it no 
longer mattered whether or not he heard all that was said. Although, 
technically, he was still Superior, in a few hours—at 4 A.M. tomorrow 
morning, to be exact—he would say good-by to Ngumboa, and Father 
Vansolder would take over his functions. 

His eyes rested with affection on the three figures in white gondouras 
whom he would leave behind. Father Maxime, the Frenchman: gaunt, 
shaggy-haired, quick-tempered, who came from the Bouches-du-Rhoéne and 
spoke with a Marseille accent; small and wiry Father Vansolder, with 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 
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his nearly bald head, his worried expres- 


sion, and gray whisp of a beard; and 


the youngest: clumsy, good-natured, 
scatter-brained Father Brieul, of hefty 


frame, pink face, and fuzzy, red beard. 
How well Father Niertens knew the 
ways and reactions of each. How often, 
especially since his health had broken 
down, the fads and mannerisms of one o1 
the other had seemed unendurably_ ir- 
ritating. And yet, thanks to God’s grace, 
the four of them, with Brother Léon 
the cook and \lbéric the 
harmony. They 
had prayed, worked hard, suffered dis 
appointments and 
much together; and 
happy years. 


Brother 
builder, had dwelt in 
sickness, achieved 
these had been 

“You were going to explain how the 
highway’s planned,” Father Vansolder 
prompted, taking advantage of a pause 
in the flow of complaint. “But perhaps 
we'd, see better on the large-scale chart, 
the one that’s pinned up in the office— 
you know, Father Brieul?” 

Giving the table a jolt which nearly 
upset the bottle in his eagerness to be 
useful, the young Father got to his 
feet and hurried away on the errand. 

Monsieut finished his drink, 
pushed back his chair, and turned a 


Krivine 


perspiring face toward the chaise longue. 
“So you're off to the old country, Fathe1 
Superior? I must say I envy you. How 
long have you been here?” 


“Fourteen years, all but three months.” 


“Great gods! Ten weeks has been 
enough for me.” 

“And before that,” Father Maxime 
put in, “five years, wasn’t it, at Kay- 
oumi?” 


three times 
Niertens 


“T’ve been away two o1 


between whiles,”’ Father 


amended. 


“All the same,”’ the overseer shook his 


head, “nineteen vears of flies and heat 
and ants, and those things that get un- 
der your toenails. Nineteen years of 


trying to drum ideas into those black fat- 
heads!”’ 

“It’s gone quickly enough, Monsieur.” 

“Well,” Monsieur Krivine gave a 
shrug and reached for the bottle, “I 
don’t pretend to understand. Obviously 
I wasn't cut out : 

The 
came through the screened window from 
where, five hundred yards away, the new 
dispensary was 


Staccato noise Of hammering 


going up. The blows 
echoed in the hot, still air outside, and 
srother Albéric’s voice, shouting dire¢ 
tions, could be heard above the monoto 
nous chant of the Negro workers. 
Father Niertens would go on hearing 
these sounds when he was far away, these 
happy sounds of steadily advancing work. 
Lying here, he might already be in a 
deck chair on board ship, seeing and 
hearing the Mission in memory. A place 
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one loved always took on an absent air 
when one was about to leave it. He 
had noticed the same thing years ago 
before setting out for the long retreat at 
the Motherhouse. 

An agitated bustling announced Fa- 
ther Brieul’s return. The things on the 
table were moved and replaced as the 
plan was spread out. 

Be I his 


Bugove 


takes in the whole of the 
Father Maxime ex- 
plained, “as far as the Ruenzori moun- 
tains. 


region, 


“Can't see much of anything for mil- 
dew, Pere,” the overseer 
‘That's another thing about 
country. What with the 
damp and the termites .. .” 

Father Niertens felt contented, melan- 
choly, and_ tired Con- 
immediate things; for in- 


mon che) 
erunted. 


this blasted 


beyond words. 


tented with 
stance, at having stayed up late last 
night to finish the annual reports and 
statistics for Monsignor; and because he 
was leaving everything in order in Van- 
solder’s capable hands. Melancholy—for 
this was home far more than his native 
land—at the thought of the year’s sick 
leave before him, and of the uncertain 
future which lay beyond. He might not 
return to Ngumboa. 


riors 


Perhaps his supe- 
would put him in charge of a 
young and struggling Mission when he 
was well or, if his health remained im- 
paired, they might assign him to a Pro- 
(Dear 


Let me come back, somehow, 


cure in Europe. 
but that! 
to Africa!) 


God, anything 


He closed his eyes as a wave of light- 
ness and faintness went over him. It had 
been an exhausting day. Corpus Christi 
was always exhausting, and so were cere- 
monies of farewell. Today had combined 
the two and, because it was the last time 
he could do so, he had insisted, over his 
colleagues’ protestations, on officiating at 
the long High Mass and, after a brief 
and early luncheon, upon carrying the 
heavy monstrance in the procession from 
one to another of the five altars of re- 
pose set up at different points in the 
Mission grounds, Then, when the faith- 
ful were all back in church, he had 
climbed into the pulpit to take leave of 
his flock and personally hand them over 
to his successor. Looking down on the 
host of dark faces assembled below, he 
had told them how happy he had been 
to serve them and that they would be 
with him in his prayers and thoughts 
even when he was thousands of miles 
away. 

Back at the altar, a moment of faint- 
ness overtook him and, while the throng 
of melodious voices surged up in the 
Tantum Ergo, he had to steady himself 
on his knees and then, rising, gather his 
strength before lifting the monstrance 


for the final blessi 


o 
1g. 


He had tottered into the sacristy, yp 
vested—feeling thankful to have gg 
through the day’s events without mis 
hap—and left by the side door. But on) 
to find that the Sisters had lined up th 
women and children outside to offer hin 
a farewell greeting. Mother Josep 
came forward to “say a few words,” ang 
he made another little speech in leph 
to the pious wishes expressed. Then hy 
said good-by to each of the Sisters jj 
turn, and there were tears in the eye 
of Sister Théophane, whose young hear 
was easily moved. 

When at last he turned to go back ty 
the Fathers’ house, a vast, almost silen 
crowd of Christian streamed 
into the square and followed at a littk 
distance: proud and elegant 
despised  Bashys, 
they remained 


Bagoyes 


Batutsis 
Bahutus 
milling about in sub. 
dued groups round the veranda after he 
had gone indoors. 

Departures were always like this, he 
told himself now, on the lookout fo; 
pitfalls of vanity. 
scenes when 


aboriginal 


He remembered the 
Father Peters had lett to 
be consecrated a bishop, and the rousing 
send-off given to Father Boule who had 
been here only a year to study the re. 
gion’s Pygmies. 

“We'd contracted for three hundred 
boys to build this section of the road; 
Monsieur Krivine was saying, “and how 
many d’you think showed up this mor: 
ing? Exactly thirty-three. I'd like to 
know what I’m supposed to do with 
thirty-three niggers!” 

Father Niertens stole a glance at his 
colleagues to see the effect on them of 
the uncouth words. 
crimson, 


Father Maxime’s face was 


Father Brieul set down on the floor the} 


sweating earthware waterpot from which 
he had just filled up the visitor's glass, 
and blinked with astonished blue eyes at 
the overseer. Father Vansolder raised his 
eyebrows, coughed, and caught Father 
Niertens’ eye. “Maybe 
friendly attitude,” 
better 


with a more 
he said, “you'd get} 
results, Monsieur. Eh, 
Superior?” 

“We Europeans do well to remember 
that we're intruders here, or at best un- 
invited Father 
coldly. 

To lose patience would be a mistake. 
Monsignor Valette, the Apostolic Vicar, 
had taken great pains to establish good 
relations with the powerful S.F.E.C, 
which employed Monsieur Krivine. The 
Company owned vast concessions in the 
region and could create endless difficul- 
ties when, and to whom, it pleased. 

“I suppose, in your calling, you're not 
used to hearing a man speak his mind.” 
The overseer’s tone attempted to be 
jocular. 

“Just the contrary,” Father Vansolder 


guests,” Niertens _ said 


Father § 
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replied with smiling equanimity. “Only 
we're sorry to think that’s your mind.” 

“Anyway,” Monsieur Krivine jerked 
his head in the direction of the hammer- 
ing, “you seem to have the knack of 
making them work. I'd like to know 
how you manage?” He took a gulp of 
his drink and sat back sideways in his 
chair, flicking his leg with a fly switch. 

Father Niertens recognized the tacti- 
cal error—characteristically impulsive— 
made by his young colleague. Father 
Brieul should have poured out a drink 
and left the bottle on the shelf. Mon- 
sieur Krivine, who couldn’t be expected 
to know, as did regular visitors, that the 
bottle brought out in his honor must 
be made to last till another replaced it 
next Christmas, was having far more 
than his share of the Mission’s hospital- 
ity. Besides this regrettable fact, the 
heat, the flies, and the whisky were not 
improving his temper. 

“Our Christians, you see,” Father 
Vansolder explained patiently (but 
quite uselessly, Father Niertens feared), 
“and many of the pagans too, for that 
matter, are to us rather like a family— 
our family.” 

Family. ... Whenever Father Niertens 
thought of Brussels he saw it in a blu 
of rain: the streets shiny, the brick house 
fronts darkened, umbrellas scurrying 
along the sidewalks, and the parks de- 
serted, left to their soaking lawns and 
dripping trees. 

Naturally, he would be glad to see 
his sisters again, and they would make 
him welcome in the high, narrow house. 

Perhaps, when Monsieur Krivine had 
gone, their would be time to read 
Nini’s letter. He recalled the one he 
had received three weeks ago from his 
elder sister, Adéle. Written on both 
sides of extra thin paper, in a hand 
unmistakably formed at the  Sacré 
Coeur, it related details of the funeral 
of their elder brother, Gustave. ‘There 
had been a list of the important pecple 
present, a description of the wreaths. 
“Saint Josse was crowded. Nini and 1, 
who had invited only relatives and the 
friends I’ve mentioned, supposed all 
these people were patients ol Gustave’s 
... Madame de B. sent a cross of pansies 
and roses, le Comte de L. a beautiful 
sheal of gladioli and carnations. ‘ 

this elbow of land, forming 
the southern tip of your Mission. terri- 
tory is what we might call the ‘bone 
of contention.’ ” 

“You mean, Monsieur?” 

“I mean it’s in our way. We want 
to cut through it and bring the road 
round the base of your hill... .” 


“That ‘elbow, Father Maxime in 
terrupted loudly, “is part of Mutembwe, 
a Bagoye village. You ‘can't possibly 
cut through there.” 


te 


f 


= 


fj 
j 


cate 


“Anyway,” Krivine jerked his head in the direction of the hammering, 
‘you seem to have the knack of making them work. I'd like to know 
how you manage?” 2 


‘ 





He gulped his drink and sat back in his chair 
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“That’s no trouble to us, I assure 
you. A few mud huts to clear away... .” 

“Maybe no trouble to you,” the 
French Father retorted with heat, “but 
d’you realize you’d have to destroy half 
the village?” 

“They build their homes so _ close 
together,” Father Vansolder explained 
with conciliating mildness. 

“I grant you, most of 


the village 
will have to go,” 


Monsieur Krivine 
replied, adding with a shrug, “after 
all, they can build more houses, can’t 
they, further away?” 

So this was what the S.F.E.C. wanted. 
And an affirmative answer, possibly a 
signature on a notice of authorization, 
would insure the Company’s good will 
for a long time to come. Meanwhile, 
sixty or more families, turned out of 
their village, would see their homes 
destroyed and 
swept away. 


their banana_ groves 


The overseer tapped Father Van- 
solder’s hand with the knob of his fly 
switch. “Believe me, it will be to the 
Mission’s advantage in more than one 
way. To begin with, that bit of land 
is really no use to you, now is it? Our 
directors don't that, of course, 
and I certainly shan’t tell them. On 
the contrary, I'll see you get generous 
compensation.” He turned his head 
and winked at Father Niertens, took a 
gulp of whisky, and proceeded. “Then, 
if my 


know 


information’s correct, an old 
chieftain lives there who’s caused you 
quite a bit of trouble—am I right? I 
bet you wouldn’t be sorry to see him 
get out?” 

Suddenly Father Brieul began to 
laugh. “Kalembu! Old pagan Kalembu 
and all his wives would have to go. 
No, indeed we wouldn’t be sorry. His 
vicious influence on 
pagans alike . 


Christians and 


“How did you come to have a native 
village on your territory?” Monsieur 
Krivine asked Father Vansolder. 

“It dates quite a way back, to Father 
Peter’s time. The village just spread 
itself over our land. We didn’t object.” 
given, then? No 
lease of the land or anything of that 
sort? Fine! A 
consent 


“No permission 


mere matter of tacit 
“A mere matter of trust!” Father 
Maxime almost shouted. “The trust of 
simple people that we 
them out.” 
“Please, 


wouldn’t throw 
please.” Father Vansolder 
turned a pained countenance to his 
colleague. ‘‘Let’s discuss this without .. .” 

Father Maxime stood up. “Will you 
excuse me, Father Superior? | 
a catechism class at 


have 
half-past four.” 
His face still flaming, he gathered some 
papers and strode from the rooin. 


“As I was saying,” Monsieur Krivine 
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THE SAP OF 
BODILY CONTENT, 


The sap of bodily content 

is as external as the air, 

and even when it flows in prayer 
little out of time is meant, 


Joy is eternal. Long ago 

upon a Cross-surmounted mound 

a woman stood and grieved; she found 
greater joy in her deep woe 


Than time can hold, or yet had been 
in any garden, saving one 

where, in a fruitful bower and green, 
the whole world wrestled with her 
Son. 


BY DANIEL SULLIVAN 





resumed, “the business of transfer will 
be no problem at all; a perfectly simple 
transaction, a l’amiable, after evalua- 
tion.” 

Father Niertens leaned forward to 
address the khaki back. “You under- 
stand, of course, that Monsignor will 
have to be consulted?” 

Three heads turned in his direction. 

“Quite,” Father Vansolder _ said. 
“Father Superior’s right. Unfortunately, 
Monsignor’s at present on a tour of 
visits to the various Missions under his 
jurisdiction. We expect him here in 
three weeks or so, but a letter, follow- 
ing him round, would probably take 
as long as that to reach him in the 


meantime. So it will mean a little 
delay.” 
“Impossible,” Monsieur Krivine 


snapped. “Quite out of the question, 
mon Pere. Time’s money, you know, 
and we'll be ready to start clearing in 
a couple.of days. Surely a point of 
this kind is a local matter to be de- 
moaed ...” 

“Why not bring the road round here, 
instead?” Father Vansolder’s 
traced a line on the plan. 


finger 


“Because we'd have to build a bridge 
half a mile further up the river.” 

“But you'll build one anyway, won’t 
you? The existing bridge will hardly 
hold up as it is. Every year at the 
end of the rainy season. . .” 

The overseer clicked his tongue and 
sighed with impatience. ‘Eventually, 
no doubt. The present construction 
can be made to do for the moment. 
The Company’s chief concern is to get 
the road cut through.” Lashing -his boot 
with the fly switch, he added _ resent- 
fully, “We've cleared 


away enough 


villages already, further south, and 
without all this pow-wow, I may say,” 

“If you turned the road sharp right 
on the far side of the bridge,” Father 
Vansolder persevered, “you could skin 
almost all of the village.” 

“The detour would cost twice a; 
much because of the marshy terrain, 
We know our job, mon Pére, and we've 
considered alternatives.” The overseer 
pushed out his chair and rose. “Why 
don’t you two come down and see for 
yourselves? My truck’s outside.” 

“Very well. If that’s all right, Father 
Superior?” 

Through the mosquito screen over 
the window, Father Niertens watched 
the three bundle into the truck and 
Monsieur Krivine give the sleeping 
Negro driver a prod with the butt of 
his fly switch. 

It was a relief to be alone. He 
mopped his face, relaxed, and let his 
arms lie limply along the arms of the 
chair. 

He wished this matter of the road 
could have come up after his departure, 
Depleted of strength, he felt he had 
become hesitant, inadequate, no longer 
competent to’ deal with the problems 
that arose. 

What would Monsignor decide if he 
were here? 

Father Niertens pictured the inter 
view between the Apostolic Vicar and 
Monsieur Krivine. Smooth, yet brisk, 
it would be; jovial in a chilly way and, 
in a few minutes, a_ better-tempered, 
far more deferential would 
be politely dispatched. “Yes, yes. A 
fine broad: highway to open up the 
country. Naturally, the Company 


” 


overseer 


wishes to save unnecessary expense... 
With the future, not only of Ngumboa, 
but of the whole Vicariate inalienably 
tied to that of the S.F.E.C., the for 
tunes of a few hundred Bagoyes could 
hardly be allowed to count. How could 
Monsignor, harassed and burdened as 
he was, Monsignor who had Rome to 
account to, who was used to dealing 
in plans and statistics, who had never 
seen, save at a distance, the natives of 
Mutembwe nor felt a pang of pity for 
their poverty and darkness, be expected 
to consider the problem in human 
terms? 

But perhaps Vansolder would dis- 
cover a workable compromise on_ the 
spot. The decision must be left to him. 
Father Niertens, within a few hours 
of leaving, really couldn’t tackle it. 

He sighed, pulled the breviary from 
his pocket and with it the letter from 
Nini. 

The opening phrases, the small, neat 
handwriting of the sister who was 
twelve years younger than he, lifted 
him out of Ngumboa and set him 
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down in the rue Marie-Thérése. 

«.. . It seems odd and sad not to 
see Gustave any more, not to have him 
and Docteur Larue come in on Thurs- 
day evenings to play bridge. He 
must have been far more widely known 
and loved than we ever guessed. Hun- 
dreds of modest little bouquets are still 
being placed on his grave. Adéle says 
they make it untidy, but I persuaded 
her to let them be. 

“We spent days going through papers. 
His finances are in a terrible muddle, 
but we found a carefully drawn-up list 
of patients and there were over twelve 
hundred entries marked with a. star. 
We thought they might be people who 
hadn't paid their bills, but Docteur 
Larue laughed and said, ‘No, they’re 
the fifteen-franc patients.” Twelve hun- 
fifteen-franc patients, just imag- 
my dear Camille! It made Adéle 
quite cross. She said he might just as 
well treated them for 
and why fifteen francs?” 

“Adéle, Adéle.” Father Niertens mur- 
mured. ‘‘Matter-of-fact, unimaginative 
Adéle.” 

He could see the scene in the frowsy, 
leathery consulting room. Stout, \ 
haired with his gold watch 
chain and pin-striped trousers; with his 
double chin, his small, sharp eyes look- 
ing out from under a shaggy thatch 
of eyebrow, and his blustering, bullying 
manner worn like a camouflage to hide 
incurable shyness and a too-soft heart; 


dred 
ine, 


, hi 
have nothing, 


eray- 
Gustave 


and standing nearby, about to leave, 
the shabby, anonymous patient. “What 
do I owe you, Doctor? . . . Oh, but it’s 
not...” “That's my price, Monsieur.” 

He felt warmer toward Gustave than 
he had done _ for a day. The 
long years of absence, broken only so 
rarely by a visit home, and the fact 
that they did not see eye to eye on 
certain subjects had established some- 
thing like a state of indifference between 
them. Gustave, afflicted with the partic- 
ular form of vanity which rejoices in 
displaying less attractive sides of char- 
acter while concealing the best, had 
never mentioned the fifteen-franc pa- 
tients. Instead, he liked to boast of 
the irascible he treated certain 
people. Father Niertens recalled con- 
versations during which his brother, 
chuckling and slapping his thigh, re- 
counted how he had sent one or other 
packing. “ ‘Monsieur, I’m a busy man 
and we all get headaches. Take Epsom 
salts.”"" And there was the lady who, 
after examination and analyses, came 
to hear the diagnosis. “‘You want my 
opinion, Madam? You've much 
money and too little occupation. Do 
something useful. Visit the poor, found 
a sanitarium, or have more children 
yourself, You've only two, and you're 


many 


way 


too 


as strong as an ox.’ That’s as far as 
I got before she slammed the door,” 
Gustave concluded, shaking with mirth. 

Father Niertens didn’t approve of 
this merciless way of treating people 
who, if not physically ill, might well 
be mentally or spiritually sick. And 
there were other things, in his brother’s 
life of which he disapproved. He sighed, 
remembering Mademoiselle Clairvel. 

“T’ve taken no vow of chastity,” Gus- 
tave replied to his reproaches. “And I'm 
not a saint. You do enough penance 
for the two of us and I have to give 
you something to pray about.” 

At each visit home, Father Niertens 
had hoped to learn that the liaison— 
begun when Gustave was still in his 
early thirties and Mademoiselle Clairvel 
an obscure, little, cabaret singer—had 


come to an end. Gustave, however, 
shed no light on this point. 
In the last conversation they were 


ever to have together, now nearly ten 
years ago, Father Niertens had hinted, 
“You’ve known each other long, 
and after all she’s single. Couldn’t you 
decide ... 2” 

“My dear chap, I’m a 
and faithful ‘bachelor,’ he 
replied, laughing. “You don’t under- 
stand these things. Why try? Get back 
to your Pater Nosters.” 

It would be strange not to hear that 
boisterous laugh any Odd and 
Nini Gustave 
No longer to drop in on him 
after luncheon, hear the cheerful greet- 
“C’est toi, Curé? What news?’ See 
look of glee come into the other's 
chance to tease. “You look 
today. The life you lead, mon 

Most unhealthy.” To which 
Father Niertens, shaking his head, mur- 
mured, 


so 


bachelor, a 
confirmed 


more, 


sad, as said, not to see 


again. 


ing, 
the 
face at a 
pasty 

VIEUX. 


seated 
himself and took a cigar from the pro- 
ferred box. 


“Incorrigible!” as he 
5 


indifference 
toward his soul that had pained and 
worried him He 
the when, still at 
himself, the elder 
medical studies at 
Bruxelles. Scepticism had dated 
then, the Bonn and Paris 
Universities had fostered it. Yet, though 
a skeptic all his life, he had never 
declared himself an atheist, and when 
he was dying he had called for a priest. 

Reviewing all this in the light of 
Nini’s letter, Father Niertens was grate- 
ful for the proof that wayward, irrever- 


It was Gustave’s breezy 


most. remembered 
Saint Michel 
brother had begun 
the Université 


time 


his 
de 


from and 


ent Gustave had possessed the greatest 
of all virtues. Grateful and happy, for 
surely, weighed in the scales against the 
sins of the flesh . . .? 

\ slight made 
head. 


Sister Théophane stood in the door- 


noise him turn his 


way. She wore the extra-wide sun 
helmet favored by the nuns over her 
white veil, held a neatly wrapped par- 
cel under her arm, and was accompanied 
by two small angels. 

“Excuse us, Father, and please don’t 
get up.” 

He smiled at her. “I see you’re under 
heavenly escort.” 

Perhaps she came with a message 
from Mother Joseph or maybe she had 
simply found a pretext to let him see— 
as he could not do he carried 
his sacred Burden in the procession— 
how enchanting her tiny, berry-brown 
charges looked, dressed as angels. 

“They begged to keep on their dresses 


while 


until it was time to go home,’ she 
explained, straightening a tinsel wing 
on little Catarina’s shoulder. “Mother 


Joseph said we might come over, now 
that your guest has gone, to ask you 
something.” 

Father Niertens suppressed a smile 
at the thought of Mother Superior’s 
unfailing gift for knowing all that went 
on. “Certainly. What 
you?” 

“Little Madalena’s father,” she patted 
the other cheek, “carved a 
beautiful bird for us but, as you know, 
don’t and 
wondered if you’d care to take it 
to your family—a memento?” 

“Very kind of Mother 
sure my sisters will be delighted.” 

“Yes, beautiful bird,’ she re- 
peated and set the packet on the table, 
“a very fine bit of carving. 7 

He realized there 
wanted but 
pleted her errand, 
not 
waste 


can I do for 


child’s 


we accept such gifts, we 


back 


Joseph. I’m 


it’s a 


was something she 
that, 
she 


on his 


to say, com- 
must 


nor 


having 
felt she 
moments, 
dallving. 

To give her time, he leaned forward, 
took the elder child’s hand en- 
quired in the native Kinyawanda, “Do 
angels like candy?” 


encroach 
her own, by 


and 


The little girls, rendered speechless 
the their costumes, 
exchanged covert and nodded. 
“Well, you'll find a box 
over there on the shelf.” 
She brought the small 
tin which innocuous 
berry 


by solemnity of 
smiles 
ma Soeur, 
round 
black- 
Nini for 
They had no longer 


him 
contained 
lozenges sent him by 
his cough last year. 
been the time they arrived 
and so had become the Mission’s goodies. 

“We hope Sister Théophane 
began (he noticed her lips were trem- 
bling and looked away) all of us 
very much hope you'll come back one 
day?” 

“I hope so, too,” he 


needed by 


“we 


said gently, his 
eyes on the childrens’ struggles to de- 
tach a jujube from the gelatinous mass 
of lozenges. “But nobody's irreplace- 
able. We're all of us useless servants.” 
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“Yes, Father.” She sighed. “I’m afraid 
I’ve always found that a little hard.” 
“Not really, ma Soeur. A 
God's really. Catarina’s 
mother her little girl try 
to assist in the cooking, even though 


mark of 
tenderness, 


loves to see 


she could get on far better alone; even 
though the child’s efforts are clumsy, 
often more hindrance than help, and 
perhaps give the mother twice as much 
work in the end. I think God accepts 
our efforts in very much the same way.” 

He looked up and saw she was smil- 
ing. Her the 
angels’ faces and hands. 

“Thank you, Father. 
member,” she said. 

He watched the 
ures back 
wide, 


eyes were the color of 


I'll always re- 


three white-clad fig- 
toward the 


going 


convent 


across the dusty space between 


the school and the Fathers’ house. In 
the middle of 


accurate 


this expanse grew four 


rows of mango trees, planted 
long ago by Brother Bonaventure, who 
was dead. 


And 
form 


now Brothe1 


\lbéric, his lanky 
overalls which 


covered with red brick stains, came strid- 


dressed in were 
ing and whistling round the angle of 
the church at the far end of the square 
and disappeared in the 
the workshop. 

The life of 
just the same tomorrow, next week, next 
year; expanding 


direction of 
the Mission would go on 


patiently gaining on 
that remained. 
New recruits, full of youth and strength, 
sent from Europe to replace the aged 


the pagan strongholds 


and the sick, would in turn spill their 
health and over the years and 
themselves be replaced. Ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. 

An intuition 
would 


labor S 


told 


return. 


him that he 
\t fifty-three he 
spt nt, no 


now 
neve! 
old and 
carry on. In 


was longer fit to 
could only 


approve his superiors’ decision, hard as 
PI | 


advance he 


it would be to accept. 
How imperfect, how earthy, how far 


from sainthood one remained. The 
fewer one’s possessions, the more at- 
tached one seemed to be. “My Mis- 
sion,” “the work J/’ve accomplished,” 


“my flock.” Subtly the sense of posses 
sion always crept in 
The half read letter 


him on the desk 


from Nini lay by 


“There’s a question, my dear Camille, 


which I must bring up because now 


you're the head of the family. 
it on 


Ponder 
journey and tell me what 
you think when you get home. 


your 


“I don’t recall mentioning Mademoi- 
selle Clairvel to you before, but I think 
we all knew of the regrettable relation 
ship which, at one time, existed between 
her and Gustave. I say ‘at time,’ 
for I now feel quite sure they’d been 
no more than friends for 


one 


years, 


46 


“It was the lawyer, Maitre Bartholde, 
who informed us that Gustave gave her 
a little annuity to live on, and that 
now, as he left no will, the fund for 
this money will revert to his family. 

“T asked if he thought our brother 
would have wished it to go on. He re- 
plied, ‘My personal opinion is_ that, 
had he not died so suddenly, he would 
have drawn up a will—he often spoke 
of doing so—and would then have made 
some provision for the lady.’ 

“Adéle was very vexed at my raising 
the question. She said the ‘affaire Clair- 
vel’ was a scandalous page which should 
now be wiped from our 

“T felt that 


memories. 


Gustave’s wishes 


were 
what mattered, so I decided to visit 
Mademoiselle C. and find out, if I 
could, how she was situated. 

“I'd seen her only once before, ages 


ago. (To be precise, it was the year 
Horace asked me to marry him.) — Just 
a glimpse of bright, dark eyes, a cara- 
cal coat, and a black and yellow toque. 
She 


(venue 


came out of her house on _ the 


Louise with Gustave, as I was 
passing, and got into a taxi. 

“Well, last Thursday, in a furnished 
flat in Schaerbeek overlooking the bar- 
racks, | 
woman 
cheeks. 

‘I had 
I told her. 


Louise.’ 


found a stoutish, middle-aged 


with graying hair and flabby 


quite a time finding you,’ 
‘I went first to the Avenue 


“She replied, ‘Yes, my house is up for 
sale. I’ve only just moved in here.’ 

“She was rather stiff and seemed un- 
willing to speak of Gustave. It was hard 
to put what I had to say without seem- 
ing impertinent. She sat opposite and ap- 
peared to be taking in every detail 
of my person from hat to shoes, rather 


than listening. But at length she said, 


‘My dear Mademoiselle, | appreciate 
your efforts not to wound me, but let’s 
talk frankly, shall we? Your brother, 


you say, left no will, and I believe what 


you want to know is whether or not 
other, 
a nuisance to 
Let me tell you at once 
that kind 


brother and I 


he gave me some paper o1 
whether, in fact, I can be 
youl 
that 


ship. 


family? 


ours wasn’t of relation- 


Your were very 


old friends.’ 


’ 


“ “Yes, of course, but 
““T'll admit,’ she went on, ‘though it’s 
no concern of yours, that we were lovers 


a long time ago. 


g Even so, you have 
nothing to fear from me, I assure you.’ 

“She rose, obviously anxious to Close 
Dismayed at the twist 
she had given to my motives, I blurted 
out, ‘No such thought ever entered my 


mind. I’m here 


the interview. 


I want is 
wishes, 


because all 
even if 
legal obligation to+do so. 


I’m here because he left no provision 


to carry out Gustave’s 


there’s no 


and I wanted to know how you 
whether you could . . . manage.’ 
“She stood staring at me, then gaidf 
Oh, forgive me 
How could I imagine ...? And tear; 
rolled down her face. ; 


slowly, ‘Forgive me. 


“She sat down again in the moth. 
eaten arm-chair and put out her hand 
to me. ‘You do forgive? You knoy, 
one easily misunderstands other people 
when one has often been misunderstood 
oneself.’ 

“We talked about Gustave and she 
knew much more than I about the kind 
things he did. ‘You were his favorite 
sister,, she told me. ‘He often said he 
wished you'd married that time you got 
engaged. But your parents thought the 
match unsuitable, I believe?’ 





“Of course I didn’t mention mother’ | 
ambition for me to marry a fortune 


But I found myself telling Mademoiselle 





Whenever he thought of Brussels, he 
saw it in a blur of rain 
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Clairvel about Horace. (So absurd to 
talk to a perfect stranger of someone 
whom never mention to anyone 
else.) 1 remembered him clearly and 
described how tall he was and what 
his hair and eyes were like, adding, 
‘But he must have changed a lot in 
fifteen years. 

“Only his hair,” she replied, then, 
smiling to see my astonishment, ‘Yes, I 
met him through Gustave and still see 
him now and then. We share the same 
for the filet d’Anvers at the 
Royale. He 
And 
the Librairie des 


you 


low tast¢ 
Taverne never married, 
curator at 
{ris et Sciences. 

“She offered me a glass of Madeira 
and a speculose to eat with it. ‘Per- 
haps,’ she suggested, ‘you’d have lunch 
with me one day, that is, if you happen 
to like filet d’Anvers?’ 

“| thought of Adéle, but said that I’d 
like to and would try to manage it one 
day. 

“When I got up to go, she said, ‘You 
mustn't concern yourself any more about 
me. I can get on all right. | 
little money of my own.’ 

“She sounded convincing enough and, 
in spite of her move to this bleak and 
noisy quarter (street vendors shouting 
and trams by), in 
spite of the dreary apartment with its 
drab furniture, I almost believed her. 

“Then, at the door, we were met by 
an office boy who handed in a carton 
of two thousand envelopes to be ad- 
dressed. 

“IT could tell she was embarrassed at 
my seeing him, but she laughed it off. 
‘I do this to pass the time. Just a 
friendly service, you know. I have so 
much time on my hands.’ 

“That’s all, my dear brother, except 
to beg you not to mention any of this 
to Adéle. She. ot 
consent to a generous gesture toward 
Mademoiselle C. But it is you, not she, 
who must decide if any should be made. 

“As for me, I hate to see people 
obliged to turn out of their homes and, 
after all these years, Gustave’s old friend 
seems almost like one of the family. 

“Your loving sister, 
Nini.” 

Folding the letter, Father Niertens 
wondered whether, since writing, Nini 
had managed to lunch at the Taverne 
Royale. He hoped she had. 

There was time before supper for a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. He 
fetched his sun helmet and slowly set 
off toward the church. 

The day’s fiercest heat was over and 
the mango and the schoolhouse 
cast oblique shadows across the square. 
Up the turning which led to the con- 
vent, the inevitable cluster of sufferers 
lrom the yaws stood or squatted, waiting 


you know. he’s now 


have a 


outside clanging 


course, would never 


trees 


their turn, round the door of the old 
dispensary. 

The church was cool and dim after 
the brilliant light out of doors. In the 
lateral chapel dedicated to Notre Dame 
d’ Afrique, a bunch of Negro women 
were saying the rosary aloud in Kinya- 
wanda. The voices rose and fell in a 
lilting sing-song. ““Ndakulamutsa Maria, 
wuzuye nema, Mungu muli kumbwe...” 

He looked with love round the wide 
Mission church with its lines of low 
benches which could be knelt or squat- 
ted upon, as one pleased. The brick 
building, simply and solidly constructed 
in Roman style, held a tamiliar smell, a 
familiar light, and a familiar feel that 
was like encompassing arms. Soon he 
would go to say Mass at Saint Josse which 
smelled of incense and bees’ wax, and 
set off in the afternoon to recite his 
office at the convent chapel of Les Dames 
du Saint-Sacrement, where dowager 
ladies knelt on plush prie-dieus. And 
the Mission, with its simple ways and 
complicated problems, would be a long 
way behind. He would be out of touch 
with the intricate palavas of the Bagoyes, 
with the wiles of pagan chiefs, and the 
obstructive hostility of white anticleri- 
cals in the Colonial Administration; far 
from the fight against tropical diseases, 
from the struggle to make ends meet, 
and from the small. incessant battle 
against insects. In Brussels, too, he 
would be beyond reach of reproachful 
words and glances from men and women 
whose homes had been sacrificed to ex- 
pediency. Their hardships would seem 
as remote as did Nini’s problem, seen 
from here. Nini, who looked upon Gus- 
tave’s unwritten wishes as a trust 

“A mere matter of trust!” a fierce, un- 
compromising voice shouted across his 
memory. 

Yes, Nini was right, and he would 
back her up against the narrow conven- 
tionalism and the stingy instincts of 
\déle. 

Instead of going to his usual place in 
the sanctuary, he had remained in the 
nave, which was lighter, to say Matins 
and Lauds for tomorrow. But even here 
the breviary’s print was indistinct to his 
weakened eyes. 

In a semicircle round the chancel, the 
words painstakingly painted by Brother 
\lbéric stood out in the half-light be- 
cause they were painted in gold letters 
on black. CARITAS CHRISTI URGET 
NOS. He reflected, as he had done many 
times before, that they were key words 
which explained so much, so simply. 
They held out a promise and announced 
a program; they explained the toil of 
Missionaries and the very existence of 


Missions. They gave the reason—here in 
Central Africa—why Nini, thousands of 
miles away, had gone to Schaerbeek .. . 





“Maria Mutakatifu, nyina wa Mungu, 
uturabire twebge abononye .. .” 

On his rosary, he began silently to fol- 
low the native words, but fatigue, the 
chanting voices, and the feebleness of 
his body combined to make him drowsy. 
His thought wandered from the third 
Glorious Mystery and instead conjured 
up the shabby parlor described by Nini, 
the window with its 
barracks. 


stark view of the 


A woman came in and joined the 
group in Above the 
sounds of prayer, a voice informed the 
newcomer, “We pray for our village to 


be spared.” 


the side-c hapel. 


And now Father Niertens saw a strag- 
gling procession of refugee Bagoyes, the 
women loaded with pots and pans and 
infants, the men driving the cows and 
goats in a cloud of dust. 

The sanctuary lamp hardly flickered 
at the corner of the high altar. Two can- 
dles burned on side of Notre 
Dame d’Afrique and shed a faint glow 
on the squatting forms of the natives 
huddled 


In imagination he saw Nini arguing 


either 


below. 


with Adéle. In memory there was Father 
Vansolder explaining to Monsieur Kri- 
vine. 

“Mother of Heaven,” he prayed, “for- 
give my distracted thoughts.” 

“... none ni gihe tuzapfa. Amina.... 
Ndakulamutsa Maria, wuzuye nema....” 

(“My house is up for sale. I’ve only 
just moved in here.” “Of course, most 
of the village will have to go.” “I hate to 
see people obliged to turn out of their 
homes.’’) 

But there was no need to think any 
more about Nini’s affairs because they 
were as good as settled. No need, either, 
to brood over the problem of Mutembwe 
which Father Vansolder would decide. 

“Fifth Glorious Mystery: Our Blessed 
Lady is crowned in Heaven.” 

Dear God! This these 
straying thoughts. What a useless rag 
I've become. (“We're all of us 


drowsiness, 


useless 
servants.”’) 

(‘After all these years she seems al- 
most like one of the family.” “We look 
upon our Christians, and the pagans too, 
for that matter, as part of the family.”) 

The Curé d’Ars, one of God’s saints, 
couldn’t help dozing in church. But he 
used to say, untroubled, that it was only 
natural for a dog to sleep at its master’s 
feet. 

The droning voices came to the last 
“Amina,” and were stilled. Father Nier- 
teins roused himself with a start. 

The women got to their feet and be- 
gan, in silence, to disperse. One of them 
reached up for the 
them 


candles and blew 
out. 
Left in darkness, the dusky-skinned 


(Continued on page 74) 
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MY FAVORITE SAINT 


The Life of St. Therese of Lisieux 


a little flower—has been sentimentalized. In reality, she was tough, }, 


St. Therese of Lisieux 


Ik ST. THERESI 
today, she would be eighty-five years old. 


of Lisieux were alive 


This is simply to say that, in terms of 
purely human possibilities or vital sta- 
tistics, she might very well be alive to- 
\ctually, 
alter months of dreadful pain, on Sep 
1897, when 
think of 
turally, as a woman of our own times. 


think of 


figure rising out of and signifying ow 


day. she died of tuberculosis, 


tember 30, she was twenty- 


four. But we her easily, na- 


Indeed, we her even as a 


own times. For we live—you who read 


and I who write—in what seems prop 
erly called the age of the common man. 
In something the 
centuries, since industrial development 
attitude called 
fantasti 
both of 


on this planet 


less than past two 


and an democracy and 


the sometimes cumulative ef 


them have flourished 


the 


fects ol 


common man has 


been recognized and _ fre- 


Our 
and drama, our 


generally 


Guently celebrated political SVS- 


tems, our fiction man 


ners and customs, our whole way of 


at things in general seem all to 
the fact 
ever the cruel gaps between our ideals 


looking 


hear testimony to that—what 


and our everyday practice—the average, 


ordinary, common person is today re 


carded as terribly important. 


In a special way St. Thérése—who 


honestly thought of herself as little, who 
sentimentally, referred to 


even, rather 


herself as a little fhower—seems peculiarly 


the saint of the common person, She 
was tough; she had aspirations; shi 
worked; she endured. And the little 


guy on the street corner, waiting for the 
bus, carrying home two bags of groceries 
refers to 


to one he rather sentimentally 


as the littke woman, also endures, works, 
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who called herself 


gster Ni 


mother- 


band witl 


lied wh 
ifterwar 


she worked, she endured. She was anything but a weakling J ianily 


has his aspirations and even his tough 
for He 
this little guy, that once a girl named 


capacity heroism. even knows, 


Joan uplifted France and that a pair ol 


saints named Thomas, centuries apart, 
both defied their separate kings with 
firm abandon, out of conviction. Once 


upon a time, he knows, there were in- 
dividual heroes and heroines, who stood 
up to fire, lions, kings, and sharp, fierce 
that he is still 


warmed and quickened by their individ- 


blades so dramatically 


ual grace and courage. 

But all this is once-upon-a-time. Not 
until, in his own time, a somewhat stub- 
born French girl baptized Mary Frances 

Martin 
wav ol 


Thérése chose a 
“Tittle” 
day, average, contemporary human be- 


ing had 


deliberately 
heroism has our every- 
a figure, out of his own time, 
his own general atmosphere, to revere 
as an image of common, understandable, 
contemporary holiness. 
There attempts 


made to sentimentalize her life and her 


have been urgent 
mission. Possibly she is herself partially 
responsible; for like a good many ordi- 
have strained a 


nary people she may 


bit, when writing, for pretty, fancy ef 
fects, and thus dropped into frequent 
trite, sweet phrasings. There was noth- 
ing trite, sweet, o1 
life. 


commentaries 


sentimental about 
But all who have followed re 
will know 
that in an excess of zeal her photographs 


her 


her 


cent on. her 


were softly touched up and auto- 
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biographical writing cautiously edited 

Only now, a third of a century after 
are the unretouched 
photographs and the unedited manu 
Yet cuti- 
ously they make no real difference. Any- 


her canonization, 


scripts beginning to appear. 


one who has followed her since—or even 
1925 has 
really no need of confirmation that she 
was never a sugary caricature of sanctity 
but a live and breathing, aching, de 
termined young woman, -who made of 
her own very human limitations, under 
grace, a holocaust of little, everyday, 
even astonishingly 


before—her canonization in 


imitable heroism. 

She was born in the northwest quarter 
of France, in Alencon, on January 2, 
1873, ninth famil 
remarkable for the general intensity ol 
its devotion. Both her father, Lous 
Martin, and her mother, Zélie Guérin, 
had at one time contemplated entering 
the life. Married, they at 
tended daily Mass together; their house: 
hold was marked to a degree extraor 


and last child of a 


religious 


dinary even among the pious by the 


practice of prayer and_ religious con 
All five of their children who 
survived infancy became nuns, 

Louis Martin, aged forty-nine when 
watchmaker 
and jeweler, respectably well-to-do. By 
contrast’ with 


been a 


versation. 


Thérése was born, was a 


his wife, who seems to 


have woman of considerable 
practicality—belore their marriage she 
had established a prospering business a 
a lacemaker—he was perhaps a bit fanc- 
ful and with 
him, she was perhaps a bit firm and 
level-headed. Together they contributed 


to the personality of a girl in whom 


emotional. By contrast 


fancy and firmness, a capacity for emo- 


the dea 


both of 
five dau 
Years 
the long 
own de 
what sh 
biograp 
orace 4 
hestow | 
| the | 
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tion and a capacity for determined ac- 
tion, were notably combined. 

Thérése was what is called a delicate 
child. For something over the first year 
of her life she cared for by a 
foster mother, in the country. Her own 


Was 


mother—whom she remembered vividly 


Pand with great affection in later life— 


died when she was not yet five. Shortly 
afterward, the widower moved _ his 
family to Lisieux in order to be near to 
the dead Zélie’s brother and his wife, 
both of whom were close to him and his 
five daughters. 

Years later, in 1895, on the verge ol 
the long illness which would lead to hex 
death, writing 
what she called not so much an auto- 


own under . obedience 
biography as her “thoughts about the 
erace Our 
bestow upon His spouse,” Sister Thérése 
i the Child Jesus and the Holy Face 
oted that “immediately after Mamma’s 


Lord has been pleased to 


death my naturally happy disposition 
deserted me.” 
child to 
Pauline as to a 

But when 
come a 


She seems to have turned 
her much older 
second mother. 
Pauline left home to be- 
Carmelite nun, Thérése, then 
almost ten years old, suffered a severe 
and mysterious illness. her 
biographers consider this illness to have 
been miraculously cured; some considet 


as a sister 


Some. of 


it to have been an extreme nervous up- 
set in an extremely 
sensitive child, with recovery not tech- 
nically miraculous but definitely 
traordinary. 


impressionable, 
ex- 


This was already in childhood a con 
siderable girl. She apparently had great 
personal charm, 
those of 


withdrawn 
She 
proud, willful, intelligent, perceptive, 
profoundly 


yet Was 


among her own age. was 


religious, not very happy. 
\ dis 


drawn to 


not inclined to follow the crowd. 


tinct individualist, she felt 


the religious life. On Christmas of 1886, 
just before her fourteenth birthday, she 
underwent the experience of what she 
herself called “the priceless grace of my 
complete 
later she “resolved to 


months 
Carmel at 
the same hour at which, a year betore, | 


conversion.” Some 


enter 


had received the grace to overcome my 
childish failings, the hour of my com- 
plete conversion.” 

When she says that she “resolved” to 
enter Carmel she does not mean that she 
impulsively wished to enter, or that she 
suddenly yearned to, or that she quietly 
realized that it was her vocation 
She that 
was possessed of an iron determination 


to be- 


come a Carmelite. means she 


to do whatever 


and that she was ready 
battle 
out her determination at 

Her doting tather 
ter Marie 
disagreed 


Was necessary in order to carry 


once. 
agreed, but her sis- 


and her uncle emphatically 


with her resolution. The 
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Photos of St. Thérése were retouched by admirers in order to prettify her. 
This unretouched original photo reveals her strong, open, almost peasant features 
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had 
not be 
sixteen. The 
ecclesiastical superior of Carmel judici 


Lisieux 
that she could 
until she 


the Carmel at 
told hex 


Prioress of 
already 


accepted was 


ously said that she should wait until she 


was twenty-one. The Bishop, when she 


called on him with her father, was gentle 


but unwilling to authorize the entrance 


of one so young into a community so 


strict. Her tears, instead of moving him 
to agreement, perhaps confirmed him in 
his prudent refusal of het request. 
Determination became a matter ol 
persistence. Thérése and her father went 
to Rome. At an with 


audience Pope 


Leo XIII, though the director of the 
pilgrimage—aware of her resolution 

had forbidden anyone to address the 
Holy Father, Thérése waited for her 
moment, darted forward, seized the 


and begged him to give 


Pope’s knees 
her permission to enter the Carmel at 


fifteen. Understandably, but with what 


a well-controlled start. of surprise we 


may only ie told her to follow 


USS, 
the counsel of her immediate superiors. 
But that 


prudent, contrary counsel; she insisted 


Thérése wanted no more of 
that if the Pope would just agree, then 


and there, everybody else would do the 


same. He looked “fixedly” at her, ac 
cording to her own late report, and 
then said: “Well, child! well, you will 


God’s will!” Then, while 
she was still urgently pleading with him, 


enter if it be 


guards came and lifted her away. 


Yet her 


he1 


tenacity, determination, 
































St. Thérése (right) and her sister Cel- 
ine in laundry of convent at Lisieux 
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her absolute decision worked out, though 
not according to her 
She was finally admitted to 
the Carmel some three months after the 
Christmas which she had set as her date 
for entering, 


exactly time 


schedule. 


Everything suggests her 


that plain 
a conviction that 
was God's will, to 


obstinacy rose out ol 


what she was seekir 


1g 
which her own was eagerly conjoined. 


The 
in the end to which it is directed. Saints 


value of stubbornness lies always 


are not made by human determination, 
though that may make its small and 
feeble contribution. But saints are made 


by the mystery of God’s graceful love, 
in which human resolution, supported 
and uplifted, gropes its brief and rest 
less way, in faith, with hope, and under 
will, 
was uplifted and = sup- 


love. Lhérése’s own naturally 


strong, clearly 


ported by abundant grace. 


\t times, later on, she seems to have 


ven grievously troubled, not by in 


tellectual doubt but by fitful and awful 
faith. 


She seems to have clung stubbornly to 


emotional temptations against 


hope, in love, against these temptations. 


\nd she worked out, like the everyday, 


sturdy—not quite ordinary, perhaps, but 
more or less ordinary—human_ being 
that she was, a contemporary way to 


sanctity, not primarily for herself—for 


she immolated herself—but for the rest 
ol us, in stubborn hope. 
Iy it true that, under the peculiar 


stresses of our times, hope—in faith and 


under love—is what we all most espe 


cially need? 
Her life in the convent is lacking in 
exterior She 


extreme 


drama. did 


with 


not engage 


hersell disciplinary 
ances or emotional heroics. She saw her- 
self, 


everyday. 


pen 
clearly, as an ordinary, 
“little” 
vocation, so strongly desired, was a sim- 
ple gift of God. In what she knew as 
ineffectual 


common, 


person, whose very 


return for Provi- 
dential bounty, she kept the Carmelite 


and small 
rule strictly, but with care not to let he 


private strictness become noticeable. 


She apparently, by 
scruples. She was bothered, acutely, by 


was. bothered, 
mannerisms of 
Carmelite sisters. And she 
“I had a very 


the personalities and 
some ol her 
herself 


was bothered by 


troublesome nature,” she announced, on 
being questioned, close to the end of 
her life. “It look like it, but I 
had to with it. I assure 
you I have had to fight. 


did not 


contend can 


How does one ever explain or make 
clear a saint, except by guessing or by 
quoting? “I have had to fight,” said the 
too much sentimentalized Little Flower. 

She seems to have had a_ precocious 
knowledge of what sin is and signifies. 
She seems to have had a lavish, loving 
concern for sehind the 


sinners. even 


edited phrases of her autobiographic 
there with — insistep/ 
clarity her stubborn worry about all ¢ 
us. Herself she gave firmly to God, Th, 
rest of us she worried about, as waiting 


writing, emerges 


perhaps apathetically, on our varioy 
street corners. 

She does not seem ever to have cop. 
ceived martyr. She 


scems always to have seen herself a 


herself as a heroic 
one of the mass, the crowd, the mult. 
tudinous mystical body. 

\s a member of that body, yet some 
times aware of herself as intenseh 
alone, she worked out, alter some year 
of convent life, what she considered her 
“little God. This 
which did not dismiss but did not neces 
sarily include 


way” to Was a Wa\ 


noticeable exterior 
heroism. It did include being misunde 
stood, having one’s honorable motive 
misunderstood as and dishonor 
did includ 


sweeping floors and mending linen and 


mean 


adle, without protest. It 
selfless 
It in 
cluded not just putting up with but 


scouring pots and pans, with 


dedication to the work as given. 


catering to the sometimes offensive man 
ners and personal quirks of persons clos 
by. It included, eventually, a convictior 
that God's will might be followed by a 
and 


ereat 


ceptance endurance, — without 


miracles, learning, or valorous 


public achievement. Simple, absolute 
prayerful acceptance of what is giver 
and as perfect as possible a bearing of 
what comes: this is, as I imperfectly un 
derstand it, St. Thérése’s little way. She 
faced up modestly and fully to all the 
small, trials most of us, all the 


time, every day, are dodging, half-dodg 


which 


ing, or planning to dodge. 
She 


seems, indeed, a saint intended 
particularly for us and our times and 
our needs. The little way which she 


worked out in her quick, few, arduous 
to the 
ereat heroic figures but to the commor 
people. Being of 


years seems to be addressed not 


time, she was 
in the small way, the little way 
sut superbly so! All 
desperations she seems to 


our 
heroic 
the common way. 
our quiet 
have anticipated and exalted. Most ol 
us everyday, multitudinous people can- 
not help thinking of her as very close 
to our private, secret, personal selves 


(And who, in secret, does not know 
himself as enormously little?) She 
seems inestimably yet familiarly holy 


sharing in our own infinitesimal trials 
and our feeble, fumbling, and grum- 
bling endurances of what in the end 
must be, if we follow her way, complete 
oblation, She has shown us, by plain 
example, how we may valiantly offer up 
all the littleness of what we are, have, 
do, suffer, and expect to God the Father, 
through His incarnate Son, in the mys 
terious unity of the Holy Spirit. 
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Liberace. Despite the critics, he hit the ‘Big Time’ in one giant step 


LIBERACE’S fifth anniversary on TV 
was marked by the surprising revelation 
that his program continues to be first in 
the hearts of American women and that, 
in tact, 98 out of every 100 women with 
IV sets watch it regularly. 

I say “surprising” because I was aware 
that the 150 stations now showing him 
is a decline from his all-time high of 
221—stull a 


knows—and I was under the impression 


record as far as anybody 


that his popularity had waned more 
than somewhat in recent months. 

Not so, according to the Pulse find 
ings, which paint a fantastic picture 
even when you allow a few percentage 
points lor error. 

The smiling one’s show continues 
strong throughout the rest of the world, 
too, although its greatest strength is in 
the United States. In New York, where 
it’s currently enjoying its 11th re-run, 
there’s every indication that as many 
more will be sold belore viewer-interest 
drops off appreciably. This is despite 
six telecasts a week on WABD, Du 
mont’s Gotham outlet, a startling testi 
monial to Liberace’s showmanship and 
durability. 

Under the circumstances, I suppose 
this is 


s good-a time as any to review 
Show 
that have been neglected in the past for 


certain aspects olf The Liberace 


one reason or another. 


Included is a_ typical rags-to-riches 


Guild 


which produces and distributes it, was a 


story that began when Films, 
struggling TV production firm with only 
borrowed money to work with and little 
of that. 

Anvhow, Guild took a chance on a 
virtually 


unknown performer with a 


The tuture 
looked black, indeed, when critics be- 


difficult-to-pronounce name, 
gan blasting the show as it premiered 
throughout the country—it opened on 
Denver's KBTV, Feb. 18, 1953, and is 
still being telecast by that station—al- 
though reaction from viewers, especially 
women, was the reverse. In fact, the 
gals made Liberace a star overnight, 
i V's first ‘‘matinee idol,” and his trade- 
marks, the 


candelabra, an engaging 


smile, piano melodies, and immaculate 
full-dress, were soon familiar to mem- 
bers of the set-side set everywhere. 
Naturally hand- 
somely. Not only did he reach “The Big 
Time” 


Liberace profited 
in one giant step but his com 
bined earnings from the show, guest ap- 
pearances, and concerts, some of which 
paid him as high as $30,000 a night, 
went from. next-to-nothing to about 
$500,000-a-year. He built a Hollywood 
showplace with a piano-shaped  swim- 
ming pool and moved his mother out of 
home in Muil- 


flying to engage- 


the family’s ramshackle 
waukee. He 
ments in his own plane, in which he 


began 


installed a plexiglass baby-grand piano. 
Other things happened, too, some of 

which were even more fantastic. 
Little Guild Films became 

production firm, 


a majo1 
parlaying that first 
series on which it has grossed $7,500,000 
during the past five years into the 22 
syndicated features it now produces and 
distributes, Capt. David Grief and King- 
dom of the Sea among them, and _ its 
present $18,000,000 capital. 

Liberace’s success also launched the 
now-thriving film syndication business 
which, in effect, has revolutionized net- 
work programing for TV. 
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Victor Borge 
made it three 

in a row when 
he recently 
scored another 
success with the 
“third half’ of 
his ‘Comedy in 
Music’ TV series 
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Staid banking firms all over the coun- 
try—78 at one time—entered TV on a 
large scale for the first time and one 
accounted for $20,000,000 in new de- 
posits over a 15-month period, every 
dollar of which was traced to the in- 
fluence of The Liberace Show. 

\ near-bankrupt tuna canning com- 
pany was quickly revived when women 
fans of the smiling Polish pianist rushed 
to their stores and demanded its prod- 
uct be stocked. A little-known brand of 
biscuits became a household word over- 
night, like the star who sold them. 

In all, during the past five years, The 
Liberace Show has moved the amazing 
total (estimated) of $3 billion worth of 
sponsors’ products. 

Now that he has completed 113 half- 
hours, Liberace plans filming future 
snows in color and, if and when he does, 
the whole sensational story might be 
repeated. 


Brennan’s “Teeth-In* Role 


I'm indebted to Walter Brennan’s 
press agent for recalling the following 
scrap of information that has been 
kicking around in the limbo of my 
memory ever since I first ran across it 
while “covering’’ Hollywood many years 
ago. 

I pass it along in the hope that its 
amusing “hominess” will provide a 
pleasant few moments for you as it did 
for me recently—after sO long. 

The very able and widely respected 
and beloved Mr. Brennan was a movie 
stunt man originally, as you may o1 
may not know, and had most of his 
teeth knocked out doing a “‘fall.”” That 
was over thirty years ago and the star 
has worn plates ever since. In 1935, 
alter he’d gone all-out for acting, he was 
cast as a character called “Old Atrocity” 
in Barbary Coast, which became a very 
big hit. In going over the part with 
Brennan, the imaginative and_ highly 
resourceful Producer Sam Goldwyn sug- 
gested he play it without his false teeth 
for that extra fillip of realism. 

Brennan did and was so good other 


producers began asking him to work 


@ Igor Gorin, Dorothy Coulter, and Kirk 
Orestes (left to right, top) essayed 
principal roles in ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ latest 
NBC Opera Cmpany presentation 


@ Brooklyn’s Kathleen Murray was chosen 
from scores of applicants for title role 

of ‘Kitty Foyle’ in daytime TV strip 
adapted from Christopher Morley novel 


@ Harold Lloyd, Jr. is adding TV to his 
string of night-club and movie credits. 
Son of famed comic recently launched his 
new career as guest on several top shows 


@ Joan Caulfield’s revised “Sally” series 
now includes singer Johnny Desmond and 
veteran character actor Gale Gordon. Mar- 
ion Lorne continues her supporting role 


without his teeth and he has alternated 
between what he calls “teeth-in"” anq 
“teeth-out” roles from that day to this 

He is pleased, he says, that his charac 
ter, “Grampa,” in ABC-TV’s Real Me. 
Coys series, Thursdays at 8:30 pay, 
NYT, is a “teeth-in” role. 

It’s interesting to note, by the way, 
and a distinct credit to Mr. Brennan, 
that nobody wanted this now-top-rated 
show for two years—until he signed to 
appear in it. 

Then everybody wanted it. 


In Brief 


Bob Feller, the Cleveland Indians 
veteran ‘“‘fire-ball’” pitcher, has turned 
sportscaster for the Mutual Network, 
He has a firm one-year contract... , 
TV is booming. sales of Popeye mer 
chandise by more than 700 per cent over 
last year. . . . Andy “Jingles” Devine 
opens the summer season for the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera June 5, starring 
as “Captain Andy” in Show Boat. This 
is the role he played for twelve weeks 
last summer in the Guy Lombardo. 
staged production at Jones Beach out 
side New York: ... Dale (Tales of Wells 
largo) Robertson’s gift from his sponsor 
is a $25,000 custom-built, white con- 
vertible (Buick) with holsters in_ the 
doors, rifles mounted between the front 
and rear seats, and cowhide floors. 
Since Date with the Angels folded, 
Betty White’s co-star, Bill Williams, has 
been offered stellar roles in several top 
series, a Walt Disney idea among them. 
Williams is currently weighing the ad- 
vantages of each. ... NBC-TV is fighting 
valiantly to save The Giselle MacKenue 
Show, although its Your Hit Parade 
seems on the way out, no matter what. 


Bill Stern’s health is improving slowly 
but times continue tough for sports 
casters. . . . Times are tough in other 
directions, too, Songstress Jane Froman 
is ailing again and so may not be able 
to launch her new musical tele-series, 
and Ralph Edwards’ End of the Raim- 
bow bit the dust after only a short run. 
But Edwards isn’t discouraged, says “the 
show is potentially greater than This Js 
Your Life” and insists he’ll have it back 
on the air this summer or fall. Inc: 
dentally, I wonder if Edwards would 
be interested in the whereabdouts ol 
Ransom Sherman, the veteran radio-TV 
wit who hasn’t been heard from for too 
long? . . . Donald Woods is spending 
every possible minute away from cam- 
eras and mikes writing a play tor 
Broadway consideration. . . . Just for 
the record: Art Linkletter’s book, Kids 
Say the Darndest Things, still is one of 
the nonfiction leaders across the nation. 
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Thanks to the ‘holdout’ system, massaging curve balls on the 


playground is more lucrative than sitting in the White House. 


Maybe if presidents held out in the spring, they'd do better, too 


Minoso: Advice to a holdout—‘‘Sit 


tight. Your demands must be met” 


Col. Jacob Ruppert, capitalist, aristo- 
crat, brewer, socially distinguished sports- 
man, bon vivant and patron of assorted 
arts including baseball, was owner of the 
New York Yankees in the piping times 
ol Babe Ruth, Waite Hoyt, Bob Meusel, 
Tony He looked 
like an artist’s conception of the Ger- 
man-American patrician, well fed and 
superbly groomed, with an impeccably 
trimmed white mustache in his florid, 
merry face and a soft blur of German in 
his speech. 


Lazzeri, and the rest. 


\t contract time the ball players pre- 
ferred to dicker with the Colonel him- 
self, hoping that if they could appeal 
to the fan in him they might get a 
thousand dollars more than they could 
possibly pry out of his able and adamant 
Thus it 
Hoyt, the 
pitcher, grew impatient of haggling with 


general manager, Ed Barrow. 
happened one spring that 





Frank Lane: An old negotiator was 
caught with his back against a wall 





Wide World Photos 
more times 


The 


change, the more they are the same 


Rogers Hornsby: 


BASEBALL'S 
MUSCLE TRADERS 


by RED SMITH 


Barrow over salary and demanded to 
see the boss. 

“Go talk to the colonel if you like,” 
Barrow said, “but it won’t do you any 
good.”” Hoyt knew that the moment he 
departed Barrow would be on the phone 
telling the owner: “Hoyt’s coming up. 
Don’t give him a penny more.” 

Ruppert was out when the pitcher 
Waite dawdled 
the reception room where photographs 


reached his office. rbout 
were hung showing various units of the 
“So, Hoyt,” affable 
voice at his shoulder, “interested in the 
Vhat’s the bottling plant, cost 
The 
three and a half million. 
there, 


brewery. said an 
pictures? 
me four here, 
The tall one 
million—But come, 
What can I do for you?” 


million. brauhaus 


about two 
have a chair. 


Hoyt mentioned the wage he felt he 


should receive. His employer flung both 
hands aloft. 


“Ach!” he cried 
Meusel $30,000 
with you fellas? You 


“Ruth wants $50,000, 


Lazzeri, yvou—what is 


think I’m a mil- 


lionaire?” 
That was probably thirty years ago, 


and there has been only one change 


since The figures have doubled but the 


strategy is alwavs the same. Each year 


in the weeks before the baseball season 


opens, sports pages carry daily reports 


on the progress of contract negotiations 


in every big league ofhce. When exer- 


cises begin in the training camps there 


always are some 


plavers missing who 
have rejected the “extremely 


offer, 


venerous 

positive ly the best final” 

proposition the club means to make. 
Ofhicially ‘“holdouts,” 


the absent brethren are described by the 


and 
de signate das 


owners as egomaniacs and ingrates with 
an inflated 


sense of their own impor- 


tance, athletically sub-standard and ethi- 
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Mickey Mantle, left, decided $75,000 was an attractive figure, neither too fat nor 
too lean, but just stylish-stout. The Yankees demurred only to settle for $72,000 


cally deficient, lazy, covetous, mutinous, 
and devoid of loyalty. The harsher the 
language employed, the broader are the 
smiles in the news photos when the 
inevitable agreement is reached on terms 
that both sides were prepared to accept 
all along. 

In Havana this spring, a Cuban sports 
writer remarked: “Minoso is worried. 
Lane says he’s going to fine him $100 a 
day until he signs.” 

Minnie Minoso, for years a favorite 
with had been traded 
during the winter to the Cleveland In- 
dians. Now he salary hassle 
with Cleveland’s new general manager, 
Frank Lane, with the outfielder 
had experience when Lane was general 
manager of the White Sox. 

“T should think Minnie would be fa- 
miliar with Lane’s tactics by now,” a 
man said. 


Chicago fans, 


was in a 


whom 


“If you see Minoso,” he suggested to 
the Havana newspaperman, “tell him to 
sit tight. If his demands are fair, Lane’s 
got to meet Lane 
wants to make good in a new job and 


them. Remember, 
one of his big moves of the winter was 
the deal for Minnie and he’s got to have 
him, even at Minnie’s price.” 

“For that another said, “I 
think either the baseball com- 
missioner or the ball players’ association 
would let 
holdouts. 


matter,” 
don’t 
Lane get away with fining 
Frank must think this is 1930; 
times have changed.” 

“The more times change, the more 
they are the 
group. 


one of the 
“Odd that you should mention 
1930, because it was just about that year 


same,” said 


that Red Kress, a fine young shortstop 
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with the St. Louis Browns, was holding 
out. Phil Ball, who owned the Browns 
then, sent him a wire that read, as well 
as I can remember, something like this: 

“*You have been temporized with too 
long and this has caused your head to 
swell. You will sign the contract sent 
you within twenty-four hours. If 
the offer will be reduced $500 
twenty-four hours after that.’ 

“Kress said, ‘What else can I do?’ and 
signed. He Ball would do it 
and he may have been right, because the 
old guy was a tough apple.” 


not, 
every 


believed 


The more times change, the more they 
are the same. As the group talked, one 
man was letting memory take him back 
to the spring of 1927 after Rogers 
Hornsby had been sent from St. Louis to 
New York in a swap for Frank Frisch. 
Hornsby had not only been manager 
and star second baseman of the Cardi- 
nals when they won the 1926 World 
Series: he also owned a substantial block 
of stock in the club. 

\s everybody knew he would, Judge 
Kenesaw M. Landis, then baseball com- 
missioner, ruled that Hornsby might not 
play with the Giants while he retained 
a financial interest in a rival team. Sam 
Breadon, the Cardinals’. president, 
balked at the price Hornsby put on the 
stock. 

“You bought it for a lot less,” Sam 
said. 

“That,” Hornsby retorted, “was be- 
fore I doubled its value by winning the 
world championship.” 

Here were two stubborn men and as 
hoth held firm the issue got hotter and 


hotter. In the Giants’ training camp, 


Hornsby sought the advice of a frieng, 

“Hold your ground,” the friend said, 
“The Giants wouldn’t have dared lg 
Frisch go for any player in the worl 
except you. They can’t open the season 
without you. You'll get your price.” 

Now spring training was over and the 
Giants were in New York ready to open 
the season. Hornsby still held his stock 
in the Cardinals. Leo Bondy, the Gianty 
treasurer called at Hornsby’s hotel to 
urge him to be reasonable. 

“He was in bed when I arrived” 
Bondy related afterward, “and he didn't 
get up. I made my best pitch, and he 
just lay there staring at me out of the 
coldest eyes I ever saw in my life. When 
I stopped talking he said, ‘Why don't 
you mind your own business?’ I picked 
up my hat and left.” 

When the Giants opened the season, 
Hornsby was at second base. Inasmuch 
as Breadon wouldn't meet Hornsby’ 
price, the seven other clubs in the Na 
tional League put up the difference, 
This was thirty-one years before Min 
oso’s difficulties with Lane. The more 
times change— 

Over the years, the strategy has never 
changed on either side, but the prices 
have. An eon or two ago Babe Ruth 
got $80,000, and some of the most pro 
foundly global thinkers on the editorial 
pages called attention to the fact that 
massaging curve balls on the playground 
was more remunerative than riding an 
electrical hobbyhorse in the White 
House. (This was in the Coolidge 
Hoover era.) 

This year Mickey Mantle, hardly more 
than an infant as baseball ages are 
measured, decided $75,000 was an at 
tractive figure, neither too fat nor too 
lean but just stylish-stout. The Yankees 
demurred for only a few editions before 
they settled for a reported $72,000. 

In the same year, the Cardinals’ Stan 
Musial will earn $100,000 and he is not 
the first to attain that figure. Joe Di 
Maggio got there, and Ted Williams is 
supposed to be well past it. 

For some reason, the presidential in 
come has always been popular as a basis 
of comparison with prosperity in sports. 
Mr. Fainting Phil Scott, owned and 
operated on these shores by the late 
James J. Johnston, was a British fist 
fighter who profited hugely by falling 
down when struck and _— screaming 
“Foul!” at the top of his and Mr 
Johnston’s lungs. 

“My Philip,” Mr, Johnston was wont 
to observe fondly, “made more money 
sitting on the floor clutching his abdo 
men than the President did sitting in 
the White House.” 

Maybe if Presidents held out in the 
spring they'd do better. 
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EMMETT! LOBBYIST 
Ruth : 
pro- ‘ 

torial &. . oo : 

that 4 ‘ Nia g ti The public thinks of lobby- 
ound ; 

ig an 


Vhite —. , : 
lidge. 7 the AFL-CIO’s George D. Riley sees his 


ing in terms of political influence. but 


more job as part of the democratic process 
> are ; 3 ; 
n at ; . a 
r b o ee Photos by Jacques Lowe 
nkees 
. ere os. AI George Riley is a legislative 
Stan 
S not one sind 
e Di lies the popular image of the lobbyist as a 


representative, otherwise known as a lobby- 
ist. With his grandfatherly manner. he be- 


_—s  : ee "ES man of mystery working behind the scenes 
i to influence legislation for the benefit of so- 
al ine 2s -saena ei 

i called “pressure groups.” This contradiction 


basis ; 
extends beyond appearances. lor like many 


ports. : os : " 
and : : other legislative representatives. George Riley 
late eed has a high estimation of the role he has to 
h i a tas oe play in the legislative process and proves it 


allin RokS é : ; 
nb on by his devotion io it. He works longer hours 
HMAINng Z $ ' 


Mr. than most people in the labor movement, 


longer even than most legislators. And 
wont Bier oe though he works for the AFL-CIO. the scope 
one ; of his interests goes beyond narrow labor 
abdo FF : ‘ , ; s 
a 4 ‘ legislation to the many problems that affect 
ng 1 : : ; : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 
- 3 - the ordinary working American. It is a job 
that keeps him going from dawn until the 


n the 
last lights remain blinking on Capitol Hill. 
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LABOR LOBBYIST continued 


\ 
‘ 


AFL-CIO legislative representative George Riley talks with a colleague during a conferene 
at George Washington University that discussed civil service retirement and salary revision for postal worken 











During the course of a day, Riley may make a half-a-dozen or more personal calls 
on legislators. “By presenting our case as objectively as we can,” he says, “we help keep them well informed” 


A lobbyist’s day is a round of 


meetings, chats with Congressmen and Senators, and 
; 


attendance at legislative hearings 


George Riley gets up at dawn, picks up the newspapers that 
have been delivered to his door, and sits down to the first 
chore of his day—finding out what is happening in the world 
and in Washington. After a hurried breakfast, he is at his 
office by 8:00 A.M. to map out with his colleagues the work 
for the day. It may include anything from attending a labor 
union legislative conference or convention to personal visits 
with half-a-dozen legislators or sitting at the elbow of an im 
portant labor leader while he testifies before a House or 
Senate committee. Often, he will even testify himself. How 








much influence does all this have on legislation? ‘That 
Riley waits to be called to testify depends,” say George Riley, “solely on how persuasive you 
before a committee on a pending bill have made your case. Nothing can help a bad case. 
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DAY’S END STILL FINDS GEORGE RILEY READY AND WILLING TO SPEAK HIS PIECE TO ANY INTERESTED LEGISLATOR 


APRIL, 19! 





by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
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ception or of birth or at some time in between. (Canon 1116) 


Not so Desperate 


I need advice desperately. Have been away from the 
sacraments for-years and am too much of a coward to face 
the ordeal ahead. How should I go about it?—J. W., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Your plight is not as desperate as you fear. You 
are but one of very, very many who have made 
the mistake of marrying the father of the child. 
You had ample reason to divorce him civilly, 
but you should have had permission of the 
Church before seeking that legal recourse. You 
owe him nothing but your prayers that God 





C forgive him. Presumably, you went to confes 
ABSOLVO sion, on the occasion of rectifying within the 
|| Church your previous “JP” marriage. Even if 
not, you have been magnifying your predicament night- 
marishly and unnecessarily. A straightforward but brief 
declaration of your sins is sufficient. Because you do not have 
to make your sacramental confession to the priest who has 
known you all your life and who esteems you so highly, the 
ordeal you dread need not exist. You are perfectly free to 
confess anonymously. Your peace of mind and heart is long 
overdue. 


Smooth the Way 


What should I do for a ten-year fallen-away Catholic? He 
wants to return to the Church and God but is afraid of 
being rejected.—M. P., Witmincton, DELt. 

You are a well-informed and charitable convert. The restora- 
tion of repentant sinners to the friendship of God was the 
cominant purpose of the Incarnation—‘‘for us and for our 
salvation.” Remind your friend of the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Luke, featuring the parables of the lost sheep and the prodi- 
eal son—keynoted by the words of Christ Himself: “I say 
to you, there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that 
doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance.” The Saviour of the world had your friend in 
mind when He instituted the Sacrament of reconciliation. In 
the confessional, he will be unknown to the confessor. By 
preceding him in the line of penitents, you can alert the 
contessor as to his paralyzing fears. Your opportunity is a 
typical example of the lay apostolate in Catholic Action. Fon 
your own encouragement, remember the words of St. James: 
“He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the erro 
of his way shall save his soul from death and shall cover a 


multitude of sins.”” (5:20) 


“AU Clear! 


My first child was born after I was married seven months. I 
have suffered untold pangs of conscience. Need my daugh- 
ter ever know? Will the circumstances bar her from a con- 
vent career?—T. M., Sr. Louts, Mo. 
According to Church Law, children are made legitimate by 
the subsequent marriage of the parents—whether newly con- 
tracted or validated—provided the parents were legally cap- 
able of contracting marriage together at the time of con- 
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In your case, however, legitimation was not needed—your 
daughter was born legitimate. Even though your marriage 
was subsequent to her conception, it was prior to birth, 
(Canon 1114) Neither your daughter nor anyone else need 
ever know. 


24-Hour Day 
Am confused by your “Sign Post” reply captioned “Dead. 
line,” issue of Jan. 1958. May we take opportunity of 
daylight time as you seem to reckon it, on Thursday and 
Friday of the same week?—¥. M., CHicaco, i. Vi 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
You had reason to be confused. Our example of the advan- 
tages of daylight time was not stated as clearly as it might 
have been. Whenever an obligation must be fulfilled within 
any given day, that day must comprise twenty-four hours 
We may follow standard or daylight time, but in computing 
when an obligation begins and ends, we have to follow stand. 
ard or daylight time consistently. For example, we may eat 
meat on a Friday morning until 1 A. mM. daylight time because, 
until then, it is still Thursday night by standard time. But 
during the same week we may not eat meat again, until 
1 a. mM. daylight time, Saturday morning. 


Detection 
My legal husband was married before to acwidow—both 
non-Catholics. We hope to rectify our present marriage 
by recourse to the Pauline Privilege. We do not know 
whether his first wife was baptized, nor do we know her 
whereabouts.—G. R.., 
For the possible application of the Pauline Privilege to 


BURBANK, CALIP. 


your case, it would be necessary that your legal husband, 
as well as his first wife, be unbaptized. We recommend that 
you exercise the same ingenuity and industry in_ seeking 
essential information as would be brought to bear in any 
important case of detection. Although you do not know the 
whereabouts or the new, married name of the woman, 
your husband probably knows some of her relatives. From 
them, information may be obtainable, at least as to her 
religious status. Either relatives or her non-Catholic pastor 
might furnish you with a notarized statement as to her 
baptism or non-baptism. Have you enlisted the help of the 
Missing Persons Bureau? Or of your archdiocesan Chancery 
Office, at 1531 W. 9 St., Los Angeles 15? 


Urgent Baptism 
In case of a miscarriage within the first three months, 
should the fetus be baptized? Does an infant have a soul 
from the moment of conception?—C. H., Bayonne, N. J. 

That the human, immortal soul is present from the moment 

of conception is clearly indicated by the infallible definition 

of the Church as to Mary’s Immaculate Conception: 

In the first instant of her conception, (Mary) was 

preserved from all stain of original sin.” 
In accordance with Church Law, care should be taken 

that every fetus born prematurely, no matter at what stage of 
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pregnancy, be baptized absolutely, if life be certain; if life 
be doubtful, then conditionally. (Canon 747) Unless there 
be clear evidence that actual death has occurred, the fetus 
should be baptized. 


Athletes 

Who is the patron saint of sports—of basketball in  par- 

ticular?—M. A., DAyTon, Onto. 
Some patron saints are appointed officially by the Church, 
others are chosen on the basis of popular devotion. Such de- 
yotion is accounted for by some outstanding event in the life 
of the saint or some special interest manifested by him dur- 
ing his mortal life, coupled with favorable replies to prayers 
addressed to him for particular needs. Some sportsmen have 
particular patrons, such as mountaineers, hunters, and so on. 
We know of no special patron for basketball players. The 
general patron of athletes is St. Sebastian, whose feast day 
is observed on Jan, 20. We doubt that a medal of this saint 
is obtainable. 


Title of Angel 


Is it proper to refer to the Angel Gabriel as St. 
—C. B., GALENA, ILL. 


Gabriel? 


To do so is not incorrect, but it might be misleading. ‘The 
title “saint” bespeaks a holy person. Since the Angel Gabriel 
isa holy person, he is “saintly.” But since it is not Customary 
to refer to him as St. Gabriel, most people would mistake 
your reference as applying to a human St. Gabriel—the Pas- 
sionist. On the score of clarity, it is different in the case of 
St. Michael, who is usually referred to by his full title “St. 
Michael the Archangel.” Michael is the only archangel 
telerred to in the Scriptures, although it does not follow 
that he is the only angel of that rank. In the course of 
centuries, it became more or less customary to extend the 
title of archangel to the angels Gabriel and Raphael. The 
name “Gabriel” signifies “the strong one of God.” His divine 


errands upon earth are recorded in St. Luke 1:11,19,26, 


Suffrages 


Our group have had many discussions as to the relief of 
Please 


the souls in Purgatory. 


mY. 


umpire.—]. F., Burrao, 


Since your discussions center around the com- 
mutation of the punishments incurred by per- 
sonal sin, suppose we take first your basic ques- 
tion—the difference between eternal and tem- 
poral punishment. The very mention of eternal 
punishment connotes extremely serious guilt— 
the guilt of mortal sin, whereby we alienate 
ourselves from God. The worst element of that 
alienation. But once 

mortal sin is forgiven, the soul is restored to 
the friendship of God, the serious alienation between God 
and the soul is ended, there is no consistent reason for eternal 
punishment, But there is still ample reason for the lesser, 


le mporary repal ation known 


punishment is eternal 


as temporal punishment—in- 
cured by both mortal and venial sins. To the point, St. 
Augustine: “The punishment outlasts the guilt, lest the 
guilt should be accounted slight—if with its forgiveness, the 
penalty also came to an end,” 

Temporal punishment or reparation due because of sin 
may be diminished or canceled entirely, in either of two 
Ways. Actively, by performing penitential works in this lile; 
or passively, by suffering in Purgatory. Actively, we accept 
and carry out the penance imposed by the confessor; peni- 
tential good works include also prayer, fasting, almsgiving, as 


well as patient resignation. under the taxation of suflerings— 
psychological as well as physical. An indulgence is a remis- 





sion, in whole or in part, of the temporal punishments due 
to sin. We may gain indulgences—plenary or partial—for 
ourselves and, by way of suffrage or relief, for the souls in 
Purgatory. 

By a plenary indulgence, we understand the full remis- 
sion of the punishments due to sin. Even though we do 
our best to fulfill all the conditions specified fon the gain- 
infallible 


the advisability 


ing of a plenary indulgence, we have no assur- 


ance that we have gained it fully. Hence 
of striving, again and again, to gain indulgences for the 
Poor Souls. Hence, too, the advisability of arranging that 
the Sacrifice of the Mass be their behalf. The 


Mass is the most reliable suffrage we can provide, for its 


offered in 


] 


efficacy does not depend chiefly upon the dispositions of 
the donor or the fervor of the celebrant, but rather upon the 
infinite sanctity of the principal Priest—ou Divine Lord 
Himself. 

However, we must bear in mind that the benefit which 
accrues to a departed soul from an indulgence or from a 
Mass depends, in actual application, upon the justice and 
mercy of God. Hence, it is futile to debate, with an attempt 
at mathematical precision, just how much in the way of 
suffrages is requisite and sufhcient for the deliverance of a 
offered 


added to “the Treasury 


soul from purgatory. If suffrages be which are no 


longer needed, all such benefits are 
of the Church,” to be dispensed to the needy by Divine Provi- 
No suffrage is wasted. No 


dence. act of charity goes un- 


noticed or unrewarded. 


“Amen 
Please ex plain the stentficance of the ord with which we 


conclude our prayers.—B.T., DALLAS, TEXAS. 


When attached to 


a prayer or to a profession of faith such as the 


“Amen” was originally a Hebrew word. 
\postles’ 
additional 


emphasis. When used as a prefix to an important statement, 


Creed, it means “So be it!” It has the torce ol 


it is equivalent to “verily” or “truly,” as in the case of Our 
Lord’s insistence upon Baptism: “Amen, amen, I say to 
(John 3:3) 


Semitic peoples as significant of a solemn emphasis. In Eng- 


thee The word was well known among 


lish, the more proper pronunciation calls for a long “a’”— 
rather than the broad ‘“‘a” 
of many movie and television directors to conclude an Eng- 


typical of Latin. It is a peculiarity 


lish prayer with a Latinized “Amen.” 


“Wrong Foot” 


fm the only Catholic in town. Have been sending both 


my oldest childre n, of pre-school age, to m) hushband’s Sun- 
I did it so I could attend Mass 


Was I seriously wrong?—V.P., 


day school and church. 
without distraction. \IANS- 


FIELD, PA. 


You took the wrong means to attain a good purpose. Your 
husband or some other baby sitter would have been a better 
solution. We are relieved to know of your New Year’s resolu- 
tion—to take them to Mass with you, hereafter, and to send 
at their 
children have lone memories and are alert to 


the oldest to a Catholic school, come next tall. Even 


tender age, 
inconsistencies. 


Cremation 


A family is about to move far away from home and would 
like to take with them the ashes of a loved one. This per- 
son received the last rites and had a Catholic funeral. May 


we exhume the body for cremation?—S.F., NEWARK, N. J. 


Intrinsically, 
with 


in the nature of things, there is nothing wrong 
cremation. The Church has 
emergency circumstances, such as an onslaught of pestilence. 


even permitted it in 
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Under ordinary circumstances, however, it seems more 


natural and becoming to let the mortal life-pariner of the 
soul disintegrate gradually rather than to submit it to the 
violent action of fire. But the principal reason for the strict 
regulations of the Church forbidding cremation is the atti- 
tude of the agitators who favor cremation as a universal pro- 
cedure. With them, cremation is a propaganda policy to 
break down the Christian belief in the resurrection of the 
body and even in the immortality of the soul. Realizing the 
background of the cremation movement throughout the 
world, especially during the past century, no one can accuse 
the Church of being ultraconservative. In the case you men- 
tion, the body may not be exhumed for cremation. 


Mortal Sin 


Please explain a mortal sin. I have been told that it is 
diffe ult to commit one but that a priest can refuse wbsolu 
tron unless at least one mortal sin be confessed each time. 


Can we commit a mortal sin unconsciously?—L..]., CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


A sin of commission or omission is Classified as mortal when 
the act or omission involves something very serious, coupled 
with full knowledge and consent. It follows that we cannot 
incur the guilt of mortal sin unconsciously. Such a sin is com- 
paratively dificult to anyone who, habitually, cultivates a 
due regard for God, his neighbor, and his own best interests. 
The sacrament of Penance is intended for the forgiveness of 
all sins committed after Baptism, whether mortal or venial. 
We recommend that you invest in a catechism or some othe: 
source of the ABC’s of youn religion. At any Catholic book 
store in Chicago, you can obtain A Course in Religion, by 
the Rev. John Laux. 


Again! 


Ona TI quiz show, a contestant was acknowledzed to have 
given the correct reply in naming Jesus’ four brothers. I 
was educated in Catholic schools but never heard of this. 
Would not this outrule Mary’s Immaculate Conception on 
Assumption? My faith is beginning to crumble.—¥.D., War 
INGTON, FLA. 


Shame on you! Whom do you consider the more reliable? 
your Catholic teachers who, presumably, echo the teachings 
of the Church correctly or some stranger who may know th« 


Bible word for word but who knows nothing about exegetics? 
By exegesis, a Catholic understands the scientific interpreta 
tion of the Scriptures under the infallible guidance of the 
Church. The Sponsors olf that quiz program owe an apology 
to all Catholics and non-Catholics who believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ and in the virgin birth of His Mother. 

For an answer to most of your questions, we refer you to 
“Sign Post,” issue of February, page 61, under the caption 
“Threadbare.”’ 


Mary's Immaculate Conception, Virgin Birth, 
and \ssumption are appropriate and consistent miracles, but 


neither the first nor the third need depend upon the second. 
Mary’s own Immaculate Conception means that, from the first 
instant of her conception by St. Ann, her soul was preserved 
from original sin. It is a related, but nonetheless distinct, 
marvel from Mary's virginal conception and birth of Christ. 
We suspect you have been confusing the two 

“To crumble” is to break into small fragments, to disap 
pear piecemeal. The faith of a Catholic does not crumble; 


its loss resembles, rather, the movement o 


an avalanche. 
Why? Because we have as much reason to accept all articles 
ol faith as any one of them and no more reason to reject 
any one article than all the rest. The Church does not define 
an article of faith, unless it be already revealed by God. 
To reject even one article of faith is to reject the very basis 


60 


upon which it stands—the authority of God revealing an 
of the Church defining. Consistently, we cannot admit th 
God is reliable on one point and unreliable on another , 
that the Church is infallible today but may not be 50 | 
morrow. The perpetual virginity of Mary the Mother of Goik 
is a teaching of your Catholic faith. If you value your fait} 
don’t let it crumble—or avalanche! 


Rhythm 


Please remind me of the ad which appeared some time ap 
in Tue Sign for a book or booklet on the regulation , 
offspring as morally permissible for Catholics.—J.V., T 


RONTO, On?T., CANADA. 


“The Church knows how to consider, with sympathy and w 
derstanding, the real difficulties of the married state in oj 
day. Therefore, in Our last allocution on conjugal moralit 
We afhrmed the lawfulness and, at the same time, the limi 
of a regulation of offspring which, unlike so-called ‘bin 


control,’ is compatible with the law of God.” (Pope Pius XII 


The ad you refer to was for a booklet by Ryan, entitk 
Family Limitation, obtainable from THE SiGn at 50¢ pe 
copy, plus postage. We recommend also the booklets Sha 
We Have Children? and Is Sexual Abstinence Harmful 
obtainable from the Paulist Press, 401 W. 59 St., New Yor 
19, N. Y. And, Marriage—A Medical and Sacramental Stud i 
by Keenan, O.F.M., & Ryan, obtainable trom THE SicN aif 
$4.50, plus postage. 





Man-Made? 


Three Catholic couple s, close friends, insist that birth cor 
trol is justified, that its prohibition ts a man-made la 
How can I convince them otherwise?—M. L., 
Pa, 


PITTSBURGH 






Considering the frequency and persistence with} 
which they raise the issue, it is possible they ar 


IV 
V 


VI own wishful thinking, and it is unlikely youf 
1 | will break through their self-deception. Rel 

I] | Vil them to the reply captioned “Birth Control 
hry | Vill 
I) ‘2° 


teasing you. If not, they are victims of their 





in the December issue of “Sign Post,” including} 





x the quotation from the very first book of t 
3 Bible. Does that divinely recorded indictment 
X of birth control sound like a man-made law? 


Fven though there were no condemnation revealed by God} 
it stands to reason that artificial birth control is wrong] 
intrinsically. When we say that something is wrong intrins 
cally, we understand that it is so wrong, in the very nature) 
of things, that it could never be right. A lie is an exampl 
So, too, artificial birth control, which is a calculated fru 
tration of nature and its laws. It may be that your friend] 
have been taken in—only too willingly—by the tricky arg 


ments of the “population-spacers,” who pose a genuine prob} 
lem but a diabolical solution. On the day of marriage, 

the altar of God, your friends received the grace of a lilt 
time. To make their own rules for moral living is to trill 
with that grace. 


American Pope? 

Can an American, Oriental, or Negro cardinal becom 

Pope?—L. M., Mempnis, Tenn, * | 
\lthough a Pope can be elected only by the College of Card 
nals, any male Catholic can be elected Pope, regardless oF 
racial origin or color. If, at the time of election, the one§ 
chosen be not as yet a priest or bishop, he would have to b 
ordained or consecrated prior to coronation. From the tim 
of St. Peter, there have been approximately —twenty-fiv' 
nationalities represented among the Vicars of Christ. 
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Christmas and Easter 

BETWEEN THE TWO great festivals of the Church— 
Christmas and Easter—there is a notable difference. One is 
promise, the other fulfillment; the second could not have 
come about without the first, but for completion there was 
need of mature determination and love. The birth of the 
Child was love of God for man. The death of the Man meant 
putting that love to work; it carried out fully what had 
been a hope at Bethlehem. 

Even at the birth of Christ there was an attempt to kill 
Him, and in the process innocent lives were sacrificed. The 
grim events which preceded Easter were the final logical 
result. And who brought about this result? The death of 
Christ was not due altogether to the ruling forces of the city, 
nor to the crowds who had only the week before hailed Him 
who had helped them, taught them, loved them. Back of 
the mob and the rulers were the clever men, the brilliant 
men of the temple who saw not a mere kingdom lost but 
their power diminished by Him. The spiritual power was 
greater than the material and they knew it. So they fought 
to keep that power. They did not know that though they 
won they lost. 

\t the crucifixion of Christ, they must have been happy to 
realize their enemy was gone. They did not note all the little 
incidents along the way that pointed to loss. There was the 
quaking of the earth—but that was only a phenomenon of 
nature. There was the centurion who represented the man of 
action suddenly forced to voice his admiration—but he had 
been excited by events. There was also the thief who was 
promised Paradise—the first of the long line of the repentant, 
of those whose eyes of the spirit were opened, as He had 
opened the material eyes of the man who acknowledged it 
by saying, “Now I see.” There was troubled 
and no doubt others whom history has not 

But, of 


Pilate, too, 
noted, 

course, the who hated Him could have 
pointed to those of His own who had run away, including 
the trusted Peter who denied Him. They could point with 
disdain to the few about Him at the end—the Apostle who 
loved him with a love that made it impossible to leave Him— 
and three women. 


ones 


The Resurrection 

THEN CAME THE FULFILLMENT —the dramatic resur- 
rection—the event which back the Apostles who 
had heard that promise but had forgotten it in their fear 
for their own material safety. They came back, all of them, 
the doubter, the faint-hearted, the denier. And they never 
left Him again, They suffered and endured and died deaths 
as hard as His. 


brought 


And for what did they die? For no material 
kingdom, but for the one He had promised them all along. 
They had not understood. Now they did and they followed, 
not with the eager hope of being the ones who would sit 
at His right hand and His left, but to suffer as He did for 
the spiritual Kingdom He had been talking about all the 
tame. He had cured the blind man of his material blindness. 
Now He made these men see with the eyes of the spirit. 
That is why Easter is very specially the day of the adult. 
It is true that even at Christmas a few adults understood. 


WOMAY, iS 





VIAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Magi came from the wise East to find the world’s Prom- 
ise, and later they saved Him by not betraying the Child’s 
birthplace—but who would think of looking for a dangerous 
king in such a place? But the Magi were evidently not sur- 
prised. They had followed and had found what Chesterton 
called “the incredible star.” Luke in 
the account of Emmaus give the best description of a falter- 


Perhaps the words of 
ing faith becoming firm. The tomb had been found empty; 
the angels had reminded those who came that He had risen 
--‘Remember how He spoke to you when He was as yet in 
Galilee?” Even yet the Apostles did not believe the women 
and were, in fact, discussing it all when, as two of them were 
on the road to Emmaus, a Stranger joined them and talked 
that they 
meal with them. It was then, in the 
of breaking bread, that they knew Him. When He left them 
they hurried to tell the others that it was true. He had rise1 


so interestingly urged him to eat the evening 


familiar and holy act 


as He said he would. 


Today's Spiritual Battle 
DOWN THE CENTURIES, men who have at first denied 
Him and then accepted Him have thousands 
who followed Him, sometimes even speaking against Him 
And what did 
they see? Power and wealth and kingdoms of earth as their 


become the 
until their eyes were opened and they saw. 
future? Far from it; they saw and still see mistreatment and 


even death as their portion, ‘Thos¢ follow Him are 
meeting today the greatest spiritual battle the world has 


who 


known, not localized now but universal. There is oppression 
and death in many lands and there is hate among those who 
laugh at parables and prayers, at the love and mercy which 
bears the stamp of Christ. 

Even so, we who believe in Christ ought to find no cause 
for despair. We can pray tor the hurt and for those who 
hurt them. We can help clothe and feed the displaced and 
give them a new home. “Christ is risen,” the Russians used to 


greet each other on Easter morning, and the answer was, “He 
is risen indeed.” In Russia that prayer is silenced today, 
but no prison in the world can keep a man from thinking 


and praying silently. 

We cannot feel despair when we contemplate what Faulk- 
ner calls the “unconquerable human spirit.” He did not add 
that back of that spirit is the example of the unconquerable 
Christ. But we can read the roll of those living or 
who have died for Him—the Maryknoll Missioners, working 


who are 


among the dispossessed and their bishop who gave his life; 
the diaspora priests in East Germany, who go to broken par- 
Mass in a 
knapsack; the Cardinal who resisted in Hungary and _ still 
resists, and his children who fought tanks with bare hands. 

\ vast { the 


To see, beyond human fear, bevond the fury of 


ishes, long miles on a bicycle with the needs fon 


army stands behind the Cross, witnesses « 


Resurrection. 


men who hate His followers, a radiant Face 


smiling at fear, 
to see bevond the Cross the opening Heaven—that is Easter, 
the feast day for the grown man and woman. On this Easter, 


even though we are ringed about with threats and danger, 


may all whose eyes are open rise with 
future unafraid. 


Him and face the 
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RUSSIA, THE ATOM, 
AND THE WEST 
By George F. Kennan. 116 pages. 
Harper. § 


J 


to 


50 


With a show of humil- 
ity, which seems to be 
former 
Ambassador to Mos- 
cow introduces us to 
his British Broadcast- 
ing Company lectures 
in book form. The hu- 
mility is well placed, 
for Mr. Kennan’s sug- 


sincere, our 





George Kennan 
gestions are actually based on a startling 
lack of knowledge of Soviet Communism 
and therefore tend to recommend fatal 
appeasement of the Kremlin. It is no 
wonder that the New Times of Moscow 
tor December 26, 1957, commends Mr. 
Kennan’s suggestions to all its followers 
throughout the world. 

The confusion in the author’s mind is 
reflected by the contradictions which 
appear in his text. His opening thought 
is that a summit conference with the 
Soviet leaders would be an impossibility, 


yecause of the “peculiarities of the Rus 
sian Communist mind.” We are told: 
“From the time of the seizure of power, 
forty years ago, the Russian Communists 
have always been characterized by the 
extraordinary ability to cultivate false- 
hood as a deliberate weapon of policy.” 
This has led to “a strange corruption 
of the Communist mind” which makes 
it non-feasible to engage in a summit 
meeting. 

Having given this timely warning, the 
author then proceeds to recommend that 
we do a number of things which will 
inevitably tend to build up Soviet 
power. The center of his new program 
is one which Moscow has been hammer 
namely, the crea 
tion of a large neutral zone in Central 
Europe, including the 


ing at for a long time, 


“neutralization” 
of a “reunited Germany.” What makes 
the recommendations more incredible is 
that the author admits that Soviet Rus- 
sia has made such ideas its 
trade.” 


“stock in 
sut his plea is one he makes on 
a number of occasions, that we “cannot 
know what the motives of the Soviet 
government have been in taking this 
position.” The motives of the Soviet 
Government are very plain for all those 
who have eyes to see. 


MARGARET BUDENZ. 
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REALITIES 
By Dan Herr & Clem Lane. 
Bruce. 296 pages. $3.95 


Realities, a Catholic Press Association 
Literary Awards book is an anthology 
ol significant nonfiction writing taken 
from American Catholic publications. 
Editors Herr and Lane, both veteran 
newspapermen, waded through a moun- 
tain of material (appearing since 1950) 
in winnowing their selection down to 
twenty-five articles. The result is a no 
table achievement on their part and a 
worthy reflection on the Catholic Press. 

The articles are written by laymen as 
well as priests. They include the ven 
erable Rev. John LaFarge, S.J.; former 
Atomic Energy Commissioner, Thomas 


_SIGN. 


& 


ke : i 
OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported by Leading Catholic Book 
Stores Across the Nation 


1. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.CS.O. 
t. 


$4.50. Bruce 


2. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. by 
Frank J. Sheed. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 


3. SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. by 


Mser. Francis Trochu. $4.95. Pantheon 


4. THE DAY CHRIST DIED. 
$3.95. 


By Jim 
Bishop. Harper 

5. RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 
By Marie C. Buehrle. $3.95. Bruce 

6. THE GOLDEN DOOR. By Katherine 
Burton. $3.75. Kenedy 

7. CROWN OF GLORY. By Hatch & 
Walshe. $4.95. Hawthorn 


8. TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST. By Vann 
& Meagher. $2.75. Sheed & Ward 


9. PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES. By 


Jean Kerr. $3.50. Doubleday 


10. MY SUNDAY READING. By’ Kevin 
O'Sullivan, O.F.M. $5.00. Bruce 


FE Murray: George N. Shuster, president 
of Hunter College; U.S. Representative 
Eugene J. McCarthy; and Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P., editor of THE Si1cn. Their 
subjects cover a wide range in mirroring 
the Church’s universality. Censorship 
prejudice, art, politics, sex, sociology, 
poetry, the liturgy, atomic warfare, 
labor, and mental health are all treated 
authoritatively, objectively, and within 
the framework of our modern Catholic 
culture. 

The Catholic press in) America has 
long been a favorite whipping boy for 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. The 
healthy intellectual 
depth Realities 


prove that the Catholic press of today 


self-criticism and 
displayed in should 
needs no apologists. 

The title Realities was well chosen. 
It is taken from a quotation of Christo- 
pher Dawson's: 

“It is vital ... to bring home to the 
average man that religion is not a pious 
fiction which has nothing to do with the 
fects of life, but that it is concerned with 
realities, that it is in fact the pathway to 
reality and the law of life.” 
WILLIAM HEALY, 


REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA 


By Jacques Maritain. 205 pages. 


Scribner. $3.50 


reflections of 
Maritain on 


The se 
America 
are a precious contri- 
bution to our litera- 
ture on this country. 
Others have 
about 


written 
America from 
the viewpoint of the 
journalist, the littera- 
teur, the politician, the 





J. Maritain 


economist. Few have understood and 
loved America in the manner proper to 
the philosopher. 

Maritain’s influence, now an all-per- 
vading thing in American intellectual 
life, is outstanding for its Christian and 
its human qualities. It has drawn forth 
admiration from every part of the com- 
plex society that constitutes this nation. 
\s he comes to his advanced years, the 
mutual esteem turns toward affection. 
Thus he talks to us confidently and tells 
what he considers best in our way of life 
and wherein lie our greatest needs and 
our greatest dangers. 

He finds us “the most humane and the 
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Jeast materialist among modern peoples 
which had reached the industrial stage,” 
4 people with great concern “for moral 
and religious values,” if also a people 
not al all the 
creative effort” of the painter or writer. 
Most interesting is his effort to relate the 
ideal of life in America to the ideals 
outlined in his work Jntegral Human- 
ism. He finds a definite affinity between 
ideals. It 
compliment, if also a high challenge, to 
read his opinion that if a Chris- 
about 
American soil that it will find 
its starting point.” 


interested “in inner 


these two. sets of is a high 
new 
tian civilization is ever to come 


“it is on 


THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


SO BRIEF A SPRING 


By Claude Manceron. 452 pages. 


Putnam. $4.95 


\ spirit of — high 


adventure gallops 


through ~=this novel 
based on the Hundred 
Days ol Napoleon’s re- 
Elba 
the leads to 
Waterloo tor both the 
Emperor and the au- 
thor. Mance- 


ron has produced a lavish novel, thor- 


turn from but 


road 





C. Manceron 


Claude 


oughly researched, peopled with scores 


of characters set against a turbulent 


landscape. But too many of his people 
are only names racing across the pages: 
they seldom leap to life. Writing of in- 
credible the finds 


adventures, author 


himself in the position of manipulating 


lis characters to fulfill their roles in 
those events. The result is an inevitable 
less of identification with reality, re- 


ducing what might have been a moving 
and novel to 
adventure tale. 

One ol 
dAvremont, 


serious the level of an 


his major figures, Jacques 
attain the 
stature of a tragic hero but he emerges 
finally as an 
His revolutionaries, —light- 
footed and light-hearted, survive amaz- 
ing exploits. Wounded 


bleed — only 


promises to 
embarrassing superman. 
band ol 


occasionally, 
they never real people 
bleed; only real people demand _ pity 
or compassion. 

Mr. Manceron is obviously talented 
and his book reveals an inventive mind 
at work, a keen sense of history, and the 
He 


e€xcesses—too 


saving grace of humor, becomes, 


however, a victim of his 
many characters, too many adventures. 
Perhaps in future which, 
publishers indicate, are in the planning 
Mr. learn to find 


a balance between character and event. 


novels his 


stave, Manceron can 
On that basis, he bears watching. 

Lhe from the French by 
Humphrey Hare is admirable. 


ROBERT 


translation 


CORMIER, 


THE PLAINTS OF THE PASSION 
By Jude Mead, C. P. 133 pages. 


g 
Bruce. $3.50 


medita- 
Re- 
proaches of the Good 
Friday could 
hardly be more apt ton 


This series ol 


tions on the 


Liturgy 





Lent. For any time, 
Father Mead’s ampli- 
fication of Our Lord’s 
complaints in His pas- 


Jude Mead, C.P. 


Not to be 
fused with the Seven Last Words, these 


sion make excellent 


inspirational reading. con- 
are rebukes spoken by the Church in 
Christ’s stead, scoring man’s ingratitude 
for God's blessings. The 
hark back to the time of 
God delivered His chosen people from 
the slavery of Egypt. After the Canon 
of the Mass, these prayers are the oldest 
in the Roman Missal. 

They are divided into three parts, the 
first taken from the Prophet Micheas: 
“My people, what have I done to thee? 
Or in what have L offended thee? 
me.” 


reproaches 


Moses when 


\nswei 
Che second is the Holy Trisagion, 
a prayer of praise in both Latin and 
Greek, and third, the 
favors, which are 


citing of ten 


the ten 
plagues, the pillar of cloud, the manna 
in the desert, the water from the rock, 


and the smiting of the Canaanite kings. 


some of 


\eainst these benefits are balanced our 
Christ. God 
enemies; we scourge His Son. He opens 
the Red Sea; 
lance, 


treatment ol scourges our 


we open His side with a 
He gives us the water of salva- 
tion; we return Him gall and vinegar 
to drink. He gives the Hebrews a royal 
scepter, we put on Jesus the crown of 
thorns. 

This rich material is handled vividly, 
without and at times 
humorously. It cannot help but deepen 


mawkishness, 


our sharing in Christ’s passion. 


PAULA BOWES. 


A NOTE OF GRACE 
By Betty Singleton. 244 pages. 


/ 
World. $3.50 


This is the story of a group of Welsh 
nuns, who, having lost their chapel, set 
te work building another. No 
plaints, no playing sick—they all 
quickly to work. The action spreads out 
in little rivulets which will finally come 
together. The story is real and interest- 
ing. It has no big moments, no burning 
passions, just a community of nuns and 
the villagers, who are antagonistic to 
the nuns. 

Mrs. Singleton is not a Catholic, but 
she spent eighteen months working over 


com- 
set 


the details of this convent aspect ol 
Catholic lite, putting them together 
carefully. There are times, however, 
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Important New Books 
The Papacy 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 





By Paolo Brezzi, translated by Rev. Henry J. 
Yannone. The evolution of the papacy and 
the historical development of the papal in- 
stitution as seen in its various periods and 
as exemplified by its more typical repre- 
sentatives. $3.50 





Our Lady of Lourdes 


By Msgr. Joseph Deery. “‘It will be difficult 
to find a work that can claim to be more 
complete in its treatment of the shrine of 
Lourdes.’’“—Most Rev. J. C. McQuaid, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. $4.00 





Church History 


Volume |: Christian Antiquity 


By Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer, revised by Dr. 
Herman Tuechle. Translated by Victor E. 
Mills, O.F.M. The greatest three-volume 


Church history, ‘“Bihlmeyer-Tuechle,”” is now 
available in English. The work is a monu- 
ment of German historiography. Soon $7.50 
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from P. J. Kenedy & 


> Sons 








FIRE 


By PAUL 


BERNIER 


A significant novel of modern Africa 
In the bush country of West Africa, an inex- 
perienced young missionary comes to grips 
with opposing values and an alien civilization 
as he faces the dilemma of one who must de- 
liver a message greater than himself, 


IN THE BUSH 


$3.75 



































The final volume from the pen of a 
modern apostle who left his mark 


on the Church in America 


MY LAST BOOK 


By JAMES M. GILLIS, C. S. P. 
Edited by Joseph McSorley, 


The spiritual truths that formed the 





i. Be 


basis of Father 


Gillis’ own inner life and teaching are here summed up 
with all the logic and vigor that characterized his years 
as preacher, writer and editor of The Catholic World. 


$3.95 
Now at your hookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS ‘ae ye 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, New York att 
1826 = 
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OR 


| community, 





| institutions, all inadequate, had stiffened 
| with the years. 





purpose in life was to make the Church 


when the story is too stiff, and though 
the nuns are real, their actions appeuf 
rather stilted. 

They are surrounded by a Protestan 
determined to 
drawn and to 


keep the 
lines 


of prejudices. 
these two groups constitutes the theme, 


In many ways, this is a fine 


literary 


and skill. The 


substantial, but 


piece, written with care 
characters are unfor. 


tunately we hear too often a 


Hote of 
“goodie, goodie, they are just like us,” 
Yet, it pleasant reading, and 


teresting story. 


an in 


N. ELIZABETH MONROg, 


THUNDER IN THE DISTANCE 


33 


By Jacques Leclercq. bE 
Sheed & 


2 pages, 
Ward. $5.00 


Father Vincent Lebbe 
was a Belgian mission- 
ary who arrived in 
China in 1901) and 
worked there, with the 
excepuion of a_ few 
years exile in Europe, 
until his death = in 


1940. No missionary 
ever went to China 28¢aues Lecleres 





with more devotion to the people or to 
the nation, and no missionary ever re 
ceived such intense devotion from the 


Chinese people or from the nation. 


He saw immediately the absolute need 


ol fostering the movement to give China 
back to the Hjs hopes were 
to foster a fully Christian society in a 
fully free China. The fundamental step 


Chinese. 


was to provide a free China with it} 


own ecclesiastical hierarchy. The diff. 


culty was that past methods, attitudes, 


Conflict between Lebbe 


and Western Church authorities in 
China was inevitable. It came in its 
most intense form. Everyone suffered. 


Yet out of it 
cially the 


all came much good, espe 


consecration of six native 


Chinese Bishops on the Feast of Christ 


the King in 1926. This native hierarchy 


was to prove of immense advantage in 


ihe following years of persecution. 
Father tells the story of 


Leclercq 


Father Lebbe with enthusiasm, perhaps 


too great enthusiasm. The reality of this 


life was so overpowering in its dramatic§ 
> 


qualities that restraint is needed in the 
telling. We are grateful that this book 


is now appearing in English, for Ameri 


cans, little 


person 


as yet, have knowledge ol 


this extraordinary whose 
truly Catholic in operation. It is largely 
due to his influence that there are now 


over a hundred native bishops through 


out the mission world. 


THOMAS BERRY, C, P 


hold on to inf 
prejudices; indeed it is hardly conscious 
The bringing together off 


great 
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MAGGIE-NOW 
By Betty Smith. 
Harpe Ks 


437 pages. 
$4.00 


Tell it not in Flatbush 
nor whisper it along 


the reaches of Can- 
arsie, but Betty 
Smith’s new novel 
about Brooklyn will 


do very little to restore 
the pride of the Bor- 
ough of Churches that 
was humbled by the 





Betty Smith 


For this long, 
prolix story, with its masses of descrip- 


coing of the Dodgers. 


uve detail about life and customs in the 
early part of the century, most of it sor- 
did, some of it vulgar, is a rather lack- 
effort 
“tree” 


Juster to another “tree.” 


The 
Dennis, an oak to which hapless mistle- 


grow 


in this instance is Maggie 


we parasites cling, one alter the other. 
The book has undoubtedly already been 
sold to the films for a fabulous amount, 
it is that type of book; but reading it is 
another matter entirely. It is a hard 
book to get interested in, for the earlie 
scenes in an improbable Ireland are 
turgid and false, And the author empha- 
sizes the weakness and frailties of those 
surrounding Maggie to an exasperating 
You tired of them. 
fortunately, Maggie does not grow by 
contrast. She remains a thin figure, not 
full-bodied as the author 


grows tedious, too, in a heroine’s role of 


extent. grow 





JUST 
PUBLISHED 


D}O 


Xa) 
RELIGION AND THE RISE 
OF WESTERN CULTURE 


Christopher Dawson. An interpreta- 
tion, in terms of culture, of Western 
society and history from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the 14th-cen- 
tury decline of the Middle Ages. 

(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 


Edited by Philip Caraman, S. J. 
Twenty-four outstanding Catholic 
writers present biographical sketches 
of their favorite saints. 
(Orig. $5.50 in 2 volumes) 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. An exciting novel 
of a brave girl and her struggle to 
keep the faith in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 


ASCENT OF MOUNT CARMEL 


St. John of the Cross. A classic guide 
to mysticism by the saint who is 
widely regarded as the greatest of 
mystical theologians. Translated by 
E. Allison Peers. $1.25 








95¢ 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 


Un- 


intended. She 


“soap opera” fashion. Oddly, one of the 


few third-dimensional figures of the 
writer is a parish priest, Father Flynn. 
Hie emerges well and is an excellent ex- 
emplar of Catholic doctrine. A mission- 
ary priest is less happily conceived. 
The story of Maggie-Now is a long 
one and a hard one to plough through, 
unless you love to vicariously. 
And Betty Smith now little 
snobbish about Brooklyn, writing of it 
from a geographical and financial dis- 
tance, 


sutter 
seems a 


he tree of an earlier day has 


withered; the sap has gone. 


DORAN HURLEY. 
NORTH FROM ROME 


By Helen MacInnes. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


Bill 


American 


307 pages. 

$3.95 
Lammiter, an 
playwright, 
is about to leave Rome 
when he an 
inadvertent witness to 
the attempted kidnap- 
ping of a 


becomes 


beautiful 
Italian girl. As a re- 
sult of this accident he 
finds himsell 


Helen MaclInnes 


involved 

in the world-wide track-down of a nar- 
cotics racket. Valuable to the law, dan- 
gerous to the criminals, his position be- 
comes more and more startling as the 
plot develops. He finds that it touches 
him personally when the leader of the 
dope ring is the same Italian nobleman 
who lured his American fi- 


away own 








ancee. For her sake, and to appease his 
own sense of right, he remains in Rome 
and becomes a central figure in a full- 
fledged cloak-and-dagger spy story. 
All the hallmarks of 
tional novel are here. The secret agents, 
well-disguised, the ancient villa, used as 


the now-tradi- 


a hideaway, the inevitable chase on the 
highways, and the prominent man whose 
allegiance is questionable. 

Miss MacInnes had a good deal to do 
with the creation of this tradition when 
she wrote her classic Above Suspicion. 
North From Rome is a far cry from that 
excellent tale. Its plot is hopelessly in- 
volved. Event is piled on event in a 
helter-skelter 
credibility even due a 


the 
The 
necessary climax is delayed for pages, 


way, robbing it of 


Spy story. 


and when it occurs it appears to be the 


desperate effort of the author to get 
everybody out of the mess they're in. 
The background of Rome and _ the 


northern city of Perugia is evoked fairly 
well and becomes a welcome relief from 
the tedious job ol finding out who is on 
the level and how long it’s going to take 
to catch the who aren't. 

ROSEMARY NOLAN. 


villains 


A HENRY ADAMS READER 
Ed. by Elizabeth 
Doubleday. 392 


Stevenson, 


pages. $5.00 


Henry Adams had a tremendously broad 


and interesting mind. As novelist, his- 


torian, journalist, and essayist, he 









THE CITY OF GOD 


St. Augustine. One of the world’s 
great Christian classics, especially 
abridged for modern readers. Intro- 
duction by Etienne Gilson. $1.45 


CANA IS FOREVER 


Charles Hugo Doyle. Catholic coun- 
sels for. before and after marriage — 
a unique blend of the ideal and the 
practical. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
and Other Stories 


J. F. Powers. Eleven brilliant short 
stories by one of the brightest talents 
in American fiction. (Orig. $2.75) 85¢ 


ST. THOMAS MORE 


E. E. Reynolds. A vivid biography of 
England’s most famous saint, por- 
traying his spirituality, his family life, 
and his intellectual activity. 

(Orig. $6.00) 95¢ 


For a complete list of all 67 Image 
Books now available, please consult 
your bookseller or write to: 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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|managed, in each field, to maintain a 





EMERSON * HAWTHORNE 
THOREAU * MELVILLE 
ORESTES BROWNSON 
WHITMAN * COOPER 
LONGFELLOW * POE 

THE LITERARY HISTORIANS 
and the 

Christian Tradition 


AMERICAN 
CLASSICS 
RECONSIDERED 


Edited by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Literary Editor of America 


FTER A fresh look at our nine- 
teenth-century classics, ten out- 
standing Catholic scholars suggest 
that their authors were closer to 
Christian tradition than they knew. 


As Father Gardiner and his con- 
tributors see it, the post-Puritan 
philosophies and their spokesmen 
gave us new approaches to time- 
obscured Christian truths, and re- 
stored a range of experience to 
human life. 


The writers exploring this theory 
are: Robert C. Pollock on Emerson, 
Joseph Schwartz on Hawthorne, 
Michael F. Moloney on Thoreau, 
Geoffrey Stone on Melville, Ernest 
Sandeen on Whitman, Charles A. 
Brady on Cooper, Joseph E. O’Neill 
on Longfellow, Jeremiah K, Durick 
on Poe, Alvan S. Ryan on Orestes 
Brownson, and Mason Wade on The 
Literary Historians. 


Father Gardiner provides an in- 
troduction to these provocative and 
fascinating essays. 

$4.95 at all bookstores 


SCRIBNERS 


MS 


| 
\ 


Chaplains 


consistently high quality of writing. In- 
deed, his historical essays, which are 
his most impressive works, compare fa- 
vorably with those of Belloc. He has 
the same noble, forceful, simple style, 
the same gift for making an intricate 
subject clear, the same ability to com- 
municate a sense of intellectual excite- 
ment and importance to the reader. No 
matter how esoteric the subject, the 
writer’s human voice is never lost. You 
sense, behind the words, the vigor and 
spirit of a great man. 

\dams’ weakness lay in his intellec- 
tual pride. Highly gifted, he lacked the | 
eift of faith. Sensitive, stubborn, ideal- | 
istic, he was driven by life's disappoint- 





ments into the pose of a crotchety semi- 
recluse, attempting to bully life behind 
a mask of irritability. His work, rich and 


‘ “ai | 
informed though it is, lacks an underly- | ¥ 


ing positive philosophy of life which 
would have given it greater depth and | 
meaning. 

But every reader should know Adams, 
if only for the pleasure of disagreeing 
with him. He is big enough to stand 
opposition; a certain deliberately chal- 
lenging tone seems to invite controversy. 
[he selections in this volume reflect the 





variety of Adams’ interest; the introduc- 
tion and prefatory notes are succinct, 
sympathetic, and wise. In ou 
specialized knowledge, Miss Stevenson, 


age of | 


author of an earlier biography of Adams, 
could hardly have devoted her attention 
to a more stimulating American man of 
letters. 

RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH 
By John A. O’Brien. 
Doubleday. 


| 


The subtitle of this 
book is 
Which Changed the 
World.” Of the six 


converts included here, 


“Conversions 


the last two, Orestes 
Brownson — and Fr. 


Isaac Hecker, have a 





special ippe il to the 


ahaa John A, O’Brien 
St. Paul. St. Augustine, Cardinal New 
man, and G. kK. Chesterton, the othe: 
flour, are old 


cont mporary 


friends who have tre 


quently been “done” before. There is 
nothing particularly new .in the short 
biographies of these four “giants.” 

Brownson and Hecker, however, are 


not so well known. Including them here 


| gives the book a spark and a value that 


it might not have otherwise. The choice 
of Brownson and Hecker to be treated 

; 
side by side was a happy one because 


}of the influence of each one upon the | 


ether. To Brownson, Hecker owed the | qqmmmmmmmmmmmeessmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmsss, 


decisive factor in his conversion; yet | 
Lrownson was later to claim that “while 


and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to T 
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Thas as 
THE 
MASS 


as described by 
a great writer 
HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 
as celebrated by 
a great priest 
FULTON J. SHEEN 
as photographed by 
a great photographer 
YOUSUF KARSH 
with an introduction by 
BISHOP SHEEN 









One of the most distinguished Cath- 
olic authors describes and explains 
the Mass — including special devo- 
tions for each step of the Mass. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with more than 30 
full-page photographs of Bishop 
Sheen celebrating the Mass in his 
own chapel. Handsomely printed and 
bound with jacket and frontispiece in 
full color. 

“The Holy Father...is well pleased 
with this book.”—Archbishop Montini 


$4.95 at all bookstores 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 
MANUAL 


A book of Prayers. Counsel. 
Instructions and Meditations 
» for Catholic women. 
With practical Instructions 
on Courtship and Marriage. 
White Simulated Leather Binding gold 
stamped gold edges Lined with Moire Silk. 
Marriage Certificate and Special 
page to record bridal party 5400 


. OR WRITE 


bey adhe deem gele)] & selena! (a 
19 Park Place New York 7, N.Y. 


AT YOUR CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE 


Start NOW to enjoy 


JESUIT TEA 


More than 200 years ago the Jesuit colonizers 
of South America cultivated an amazing native 
herbal leaf of delicious flavor and health- 
promoting properties. Today their plantations 
intensively cultivate this Jesuit Tea, better 
known as Yerba Maté. Builds energy, soothes 
nerves, aids digestion, creates a feeling of 
physical and mental well-being. Get the facts 
about “Nature’s own miracle food.’ Read 
what people like yourself have written us (un- 
solicited) after trying it. Send for “The Won- 
derful Story of South American Maté.” It’s 
FREE! or U’ll include the story with a generous 
supply of Yerba Maté for $1. Comes in tea bags. 


D. TURET, Importer, 
750 samc Station, New York 14, N. Y. 


Free FOR Re 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
SPANIS a ALMOST 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, 





fap a 
eh 


OVERNIGHT! 
SPANISH, 
Brazilian. 


Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 


you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect — 


That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just liste 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 


We'll also send free information on 
No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
New York 19. 


language you want. 
full Cortina course. 
Dept. 1334, 136 W. 52nd St., 





SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued 

But all 

Fill a bor 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 

Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 


if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
Folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. W-44, Wilmette, Il. 


commemorative 
stamps worthwhile 


or large envelope and send to: 




















you (Hecker) supposed that I was lead- 
ing you to the Church, 
led me 


it was you who 
there.”’ 

They arrived at the same momentous 
conclusions 
and within 


by almost parallel 
a few months of each other, 
but their paths then took opposite di- 


rections. 


routes 


never learned to 
temper his devastating logic with under- 
standing or sympathy for the Protestant 
mind. He annihilated all 
which was not the to 
and influence people, 
ted near the Hecker, on 
the knew that the 
to approach the 


Brownson 


opponents, 


way win friends 


as he sadly admit- 
end of his life. 
other hand, best way 
Americans 
and take 
Founder the Paul- 
ists, his spirit must have taken hold, for 
the Paulists are uniquely identified with 
convert in 


Protestant 


was to go in by their door 


them out by his. ol 


\merica. 

and Fr. Hecker, 
were deeply and sincerely interested in 
the 
of the working people and it was this 
which gives them a 
in the 


missions 
Both men, Brownson 


social as well as religious welfare 


special significance 
current scene. 


FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 
By Roger Eddy. 
Crowell. 


oI / pages 


$3.95 


This is very much a novel of the fifties. 
It takes us from the end of World War 


Il to the present, showing in Charlic 
Webb much of today’s ideology. Since 
Charlie, a Have-not, envies the Haves, 


he marries the ol 


families. 


dull daughter of one 
and wealthiest 
Lucy Chalmers is completely 
with him, but their 
fact 
feelings. 


his city’s oldest 
in love 
marriage be- 
he 
On this 

Charlie, 

still does her father, 
ago was forced into the presidency of the 
moribund Hadley When 


forces Charlie same 


only 
comes a because 


hurt hei 


is unwilling to 
Lucy 
her 


basis, 


is able to control just as 


mother who years 
Company. 


Lucy into the pat- 


tern, his reaction is not one ol escape 
Mr. Chalmers. 
he is challenged to improve the 

and ultimately the 
By holding his independ- 


ence in important things and giving way 


into writing as it was for 
Rather, 
business control 
whole family. 
on nonessentials, over a ten-year period, 
he does this, even changing Lucy’s posi- 
tion of indifference to one of complete 
support. 

Although Charlie’s leadership seems 
exceptionally strong his faults less 
the 
his growth ideals of 
the mature 
years is both penetrating and_ typical. 
Mr. Eddy’s conversational style is well 
suited to his subject. By showing the 
effects of a materialistic philosophy, this 
portrait of a middle class marriage will 
have many counterparts today. 

PAULA BOWES. 


and 
black than those of the others, 
the 
ambition 


story 


ol from vague 


vouth to of his 
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SUNDAY MISSAL 


With your new “Continuous” Sunday 
every Sunday Mass easily with more 


There are no cross references to distr 


Missal you can now follow 
understanding and devotion. 
act you or cause confusion. 





Every Sunday's Mass is complete and in its 
| the year. You can read this Missal just like 
| beautiful colored illustrations. 1280 
| makes all others obsolete. Send for 
| use if, you'll want ore for every member 


proper order during 
an ordinary book. 61 
This Missal 
today! Once you see and 
of the family. 
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stark reality 
before 
RALPH 


“It assumes the 
events taking place 
very eyes.”—FATHER 
MAN, C.P., The Sign 

At all bookstores ¢ $3.95 
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HRINE Pilgrimages 


‘WHAT SOUGHT THEY THUS AFAR? 
BRIGHT JEWELS OF THE MINE? 
THE WEALTH OF SEAS, THE SPOILS OF WAR? 


THEY SOUGHT A FAITH’S PURE SHRINE!” 
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zed with spiritual leadership to 
n modest means to visit the Holiest 
of Europe Shrines in thi auspicious year of 
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$858 
the complete ill-inclusive st for a seventeen 
day, round-trip, trans-atlantic Lourdes Pilgrimage 
PILGRIMAGE Transportation 
. ‘ T al ‘ 
via SWISSAIR. 

0 Lour Pilgrimages planned fc longer 
durations and ter departu cheduled through 
December 15, 1958 

Other Catholic Shrine Pilgrimages 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 


Please send me one copy of the C.T.S. Bible to :— 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


S.W.1. 


The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill to: 
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AND THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


By Margaret Case Harriman. 


World. 318 pages. $4.0) 


Even il “nobody, but nobody, underse|j 
Gimbel’s,” customers at Macy’s actoy 
the street, and in its 32 branches an 
during 1956 the cas 
registers to the melodious all-time hig 
of $398,261,000—fairly obvious evideng 
that, pricewise, as the author suggest 


affiliates, rang 


this world’s largest department store \ 
not to be outdone. The founder hiy 
self, R. H. Macy, a stubborn, seafaring 
Quaker failed befor 
bringing his business to blossom in Ne 


who four times 
York a hundred years ago, would hay 
been stunned at such a figure. 

The prool of good writing is in th 
reading, and Margaret Case Harrima 
makes a_ lighthearted, provocative ad 
venture of this centennial salute to th 
emporium that has become an interna 
ticnal byword. Hilarious public relation; 
anecdotes are legion; the drama of th 
price war is unending, and example 
of dogged Yankee perseverance and far 
sighted operational wizardry in the or 
ganization would be hard to duplicate 

“In the market, Macy’s is not 


an a 
count—it’s a territory,” buyers are wont 
to remark, and _ statistics verify thei 


opinion, But despite size, fluctuating 
economics, and changing tastes, Macy‘ 
continues to offer the 6 per cent casi 
discount policy which has loosened fan 
ily purse-strings with increasing finess 
for three generations. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI 


SEPARATED BRETHREN 
By William J. Whalen. 


Bruce. 


284 page 

$4.5 
\ healthy sign of developing intelle 
lay 


men is the fact that they are becoming 


tual maturity in American Catholic 
interested in knowing what non-Catho- 
really like religiously. Willian 
Pur 
due, turned his interest into a_ profes 
sional study. Separated Brethren is th 


lics are 


Whalen, an English instructor at 


happy result. 
I his 


ol separated 


the current status 


Christians 


book surveys 
(from Rome) 
inn the United States. It catalogues every 
denomination which has even the faint 
connection with Christianity—from 
Old Catholics the Universalists 
\dded to the facts and figures. are some 
hints on the manner 


cst 


the to 


can approach those outside the Fold. 
Whalen did his spade-work well, by 
leaders 


interviewing denominational 


studying theif periodicals, and reading 


ig 
the latest and best books on his topic 
Ihe Witty, 


book designed to be 


outcome is a informative 
read by a_ busy 
priest or an average layman who wants 
a handy working knowledge his 


neighbors’ religious views. An occasional 


ol 


slip of the theological tongue—such as 


i 
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saving “Antinominalism” where Anti- 
nomianism is Obviously meant—can_ be 
overlooked in one who is not a_pro- 
fessional theologian. A short but excel- 
Jent bibliography is appended. 


JAMES FISHER, C.S.P. 


THE OLD MAN 


By Robert Ruark. 
Holt. 


AND THE BOY 
303 pages. 
$4.95 


Like Something of : mg 
Value, Robert Ruark’s 
lates’ book is con- 
cerned with hunting. 
But it involves a vastly 
different type of game. 


Instead of returning to 


the prowling Mau 4 
Mau and their homi- os 
cidal ways, author Robert Ruark 


Ruark has gone back to his own boy- 
hood days and the haleyon hours he 
with kindly 


20-gauge shotgun. 


spent his grandfather—a 


Socrates with a 
Through four seasons, twelve months, 
and twenty-eight 


Ruark 
the 


( hapter s, the adolescent 


and his mentor tramp through 
the 


flivver along dusty roads. 


woods, sail across and 


And, through 
it all, Grandpa emits an uninterrupted 


walers, 


fiow of poinied philosophizing directed 
to the youth whom he is readying to 
take up the torch, 

Frankly, the all the 
carmarks of a twentieth-century version 
of The Compleat Although 
there is a charming tranquility on each 
unhurried page, there is also an abund 
rustic 


narrative has 


Ineler. 
crammed 


So much so, in 
uninitiated city 


ance of trivia tightly 
into each paragraph. 
fact, that the boy, hay 
ing no compass, could easily lose his way. 

Crotchety and cagey, the Old Man un 
dertakes the 


with 


education of his charge 
a Spartan smartness. Young Rob 
takes stride and 


usually manages to take honors on grad 


ert each course in 


uation days. But then, the Old Man 
has prepared a proper foundation. He 
warns the boy to be wary of gun, 


woman, and alcohol. Properly handled, 
they can be sources of pleasure but, mis 
handled, they 
of misery. 


can open the floodgates 

Everyone will recognize something of 
his own grandfather in the Old Man. 
He will renewed appre 
ciation tor the paradoxical relationship 
between youth and old age. 


also possess a 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


AN EPITAPH FOR DIXIE 


By Harry §. {shmore. 189 page s. 


Norton. $3.50 
As books go, Harry Ashmore’s 4n Epi 
laph for Dixie is not long. Yet, in its 


I80-odd_ pages, it packs as searching an 
analysis of the social mores of his home 
region as is currently available. 


A native of South who is 


Carolina, 


- 


now the executive editor of the Arkan- 
sas Gazette in Little Rock, Ashmore 
recognizes clearly—as many of his neigh- 
bors do not—that the Old South is dead. 
Under the combined weight of Federal 
pressure, 


expanding industrialization, 


moral churchmen, 
segregation is on the way out, Ashmore 


says. 


and the suasion of 


This undoubtedly will earn him the 
all White But 
unlikely to friends in 
the other camp when he predicts that 


enmity olf Councilmen. 


he is win many 
it will be a generation or more before 
And so, in 
the manner of the reasonable moderate 


integration Comes to pass. 


from time immemorial, Ashmore prob- 
ably will take it from both sides. 
Meantime, he that “tor 
better or worse, the South must find its 
future in the The 


anery cries of defiance sounding across 


argues now 


national pattern. 
the region do not echo a gallant past, 


only 


a contemporary tempel tantrum.” 


\shmore hopes that a leadership of 
moderates will arise to help bring the 
South out of the segregation wilderness, 
before time inevitably accomplishes that 
this, 
he has written off the White House, 
President 


task—with pain on both sides. In 
<ic- 
“flaccid 


cusing Eisenhower of 


inaction in the quiet time after the 
Supreme Court (schools) decision when 
the moral weight of his ofhce might 


well have headed off the polarization of 
public opinion.” 


This is a thoughtful, well-organized 
book. Ashmore should send the first 
autographed copy to the governor of his 
state. 

HARRY SCHLEGEL. 
THE WINTHROP WOMAN 
By Anya Seton. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Every age has __ its 
rebels. Some would be 


noncontormists in any 
age; others are vision- 


aries, born ahead ol 
their time, having that 
within which 


the 


Passes 


understanding of 





their contemporaries. 


Anya Seton 


Something of both was 
Elizabeth Fones who, having the courage 
her 
Puritan 


to live own life in a family domt- 


nated by strictures, came to be 
known as John Winthrop’s “unregene- 
the 


who was not alraid to dely 


rate niece,” one member ol his 


family him 
although he stood to her in the triune 
and 
then. 


that Elizabeth, engaged to be married 


relationship of uncle, guardian, 


father-in-law. It was not strange, 
to Edward Howes, but loving her cousin 
Jack Winthrop, Jr., should precipitately 
marry her cousin Harry, the potential 
“black sheep” of the family. Widowed 


early, she had no choice but to accom 
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mother... 


should you tell your daughter 
. when she’s 9 

or ll 

. or wait till she’s 13 


tell your daughter about menstrua- 
tion, you will find the booklet “How 
Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?” of real help. 

Beautifully illustrated, and written 
with a clear understanding of the 


mother-daughter relationship, this 


plain menstruation to their daughters. 


For your free copy, from the makers 
of Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts 
and Teen-Age By Modess, write: Box 


. 
; 
. 
If you have been wondering when to - 


5882-4, Personal Products Corporation, 
Milltown, N. J. or mail coupon below. 
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The ALL-NEW Missal 


MARYKNOLL 


Daily 





MISSAL 


_ In three beautiful bindings, 
™. 1768 pages each, gift 
boxed, at $8.00, 
$11.50, $14.50 











ondary School Principals. 





Summer Session 1958 — Co-educational 
COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS—St. Paul I, Minnesota 
JUNE 16 — AUGUST 8 — A Liberal Arts College 
Regular Academic Courses Leading to Baccalaureate Degrees. Also Preparatory Professional Courses. 
GRADUATE STUDY IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION PROGRAM—A year of advanced study for the improvement of Elementary 


and Secondary School Teachers. 
MASTER OF ARTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—A program for preparation of Sec- 


Write to J. F. GABLER, Director of the Summer Session 











. ++ perfect der Eevter giving! 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘“‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette 1s 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix_and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806F barcel post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


| Peace Dale, R. |. 








CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
in Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONISTS SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 
about midway between New York and Boston on 
New Haven Railroad. Modern accommodations for 
individuals or groups on any weekend. Renowned 
Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. Excellent 


cuisine. 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, C.P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 








(Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 





ALASKA TRIP 


(from Chicago) 
August 20 to September 6th 


8-day thrilling yet Restful Steamer cruise 
in Alaska’s Famous Inside Passage to 





prepald | 


Skagway with overland trip to Lake 
Bennett. 
ALSO 
Beautiful Banff Springs Hotel 
Chateau Lake Louise 
Vancouver, B. C. Portland, Ore. 
American Rockies 


ALL-EXPENSE — ESCORTED 
Spiritual leader will be well 
known Catholic Priest 


For descriptive folder 
please address 


TRAVEL DEPT. 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


Select your books from our reviews 
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pany the Winthrops to the New Wor 
where the elder John would become 4} 
first Governor of the Massachusetts By 
Colony. 
She tries hard to live within the rigid 
Puritan boundaries, but revolt is ineyj 

able a nature such as hers. 
Elizabeth’s — story of course, s 
against the vast historical backgroun( 
of the founding of the Massachusety 
Bay Colony and covers the period j 
English and American history from 16}) 
to 1655. Anya Seton spent four yeay 
in research and has done such a remar. 
able job of transmuting the truth 9 
fact into the truth of fiction that th 
book is spellbinding from start to finish 
FORTUNATA CALI 


to 


is, 


THE HIT 


By Julian Mayfield. 212 pages 
; g 


Vanguard. $3.51 
Harlem is a world 
within a world, hot 


with temper and pas- 
sion, exciting with 
color, and always pa- 
thetically confining 
for those trapped there 


without the money, 
the stamina, or the J. Mayfield 
luck to leave it. The 
Hit is a dramatic novel about thi 


island in a city and its inhabitants wh 


dream the universal dream of sudder 


riches and try to make it come true by 


playing the numbers game. 


Hubert Cooley is the protagonist, 4 


resentment for “trashy colored folks 
and an equally deep resentment for th 
white man. 


To him, a “hit” in the numbers would 


mean escape—escape forever from th 


confines of Harlem, family, and reality 
Author Julian Mayfield has drawn 


sharply the persons of Hubert Cooley 
his wife, Gertrude; their son, 
presenting their lives with such con 
passion and brutal honesty that 
reader finds himself inextricably i 


volved in the passions of this single day 


in their lives. 

This taut and compelling story is tol 
with virile strength and simplicity thé 
outlines boldly the bitter tragedy of 


man whose dream becomes a nightmare. | 
RITA HUBBARD. 


THREE WISE VIRGINS 


By Gladys Brooks. 
Dutton. 


244 page 


There is something a little frightening 


in the spectacle of a woman campaigt 
ing for humanity with inhuman zea 





James; 
their friends; and the people of Harlem; 


the 


$4.00 
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and the task of rendering such females 
not only human but even feminine must 
yuly be formidable. Yet Mrs. Brooks, 
in this her first literary venture, has 
peen equal to the assignment. 
Unfortunate it is, surely, that one of 

the virgins here portrayed, Dorothea 


Dix, should be so often confused in 
many minds with Dorothy Dix, of the 
columns. For 


newspapel heart-throb 


porothea Dix certainly contributed 
mightily to our social progress in the 
yeatment of the insane. She traveled 
the highways and by-ways not oniy ol 
our own country but of Europe as well, 
in a ceaseless pilgrimage tor the men- 
ally ill. Regretfully, however, she was 
never able wholly to eradicate in’ her- 
glfan ingrained bigotry which poisoned 
her relations with Catholic nuns during 
her days as Supervisor of Nurses in the 
Civil War. 

Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, more fully 
Peabody Sisters of 
salem, by Louise Tharp, was altogether 


portrayed in The 


amore likable person, the intimate of 
Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Emerson. She founded and op- 


Longfellow, Thoreau, 
erated school after school in a day when 
elementary almost un- 
known; and her teaching methods were 


schools were 
amazingly progressive, even by today’s 
standards, 

The last of these virgins, Catherine 
Maria Sedgewick, was a writer, and al- 
though we would now classify her writ- 
ings as soap-opera, she was nonetheless 
very much a time. 
She helped break the hold of English 
letters over the new nation. 


best-seller in her 


Mrs. Brooks’ writing is concise and 
lucid, demonstrating both a philosophic 
and psychological insight into the moti- 
vations of her subjects. If flaw there be, 
ii may well lie in the attempt to do too 
much, for the telescoping of these three 
lives into the pages ot one book seems to 
deprive their personalities of vitality. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 





SHORT NOTICES 





RURAL LIFE PRAYER BOOK. Edited 
by Alban Dachauer, S.J. 410 pages. 
National Rural Life Conterence. Fifteen 
years ago, Monsignor Ligutti expressed 
the wish that someday there would be a 
special prayer book for people living 
out in the country and particularly those 
This beautifully 
bound volume, illustrated with the sim- 


engaged in farm life. 


ple but meaningful drawings of Tom 
Chouteau and edited by Father Dach- 
auer, is a splendid answer to his wish. 
The manual contains prayers familiar 
to all Catholics; the prayers of Mass, 
with the proper of those Masses of spe- 
cial interest to people on the farm; 
many blessings taken from the official 
prayers of the Church, and many spe- 
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VOLUME CONTROL 


I 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO., DEPT. 4-552 
2900 W. 36th ST., CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


[Rush me, without obligation, FREE Book 
describing all the exciting facts about 
hide. Hearing with BOTH Ears and advantages 
"had Beltone Hearing Glasses. 


e Hearing aid hidden inside glasses. Color- 
less tube carries sound to ear. 
e@ Full range, full dimensional, higher fidelity 
| hearing. 
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ENTIRE WORLD 


Authentic “HUMMEL” 

Religious Figurines preserve the 
ancient Christian traditions in 
contemporary homes of good taste. 
Grace your home with the serenity 
and beauty of authentic 


“HUMMEL” religious figurines. 


Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines 
are identified by the indented 


MOH 


on the base of every piece, 
as well as the familiar 
V with a Bee trademark 
printed on the underside. 





Made Exclusively By 
W. GOEBEL * HUMMELWERK 
BAVARIA ¢ W. GERMANY 


Available at leading gift and 
department stores coast to coast 
©W. Goebel, Oeslau 
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GERITOL 


If you feel run-down because of 


TIRED BLOOD 


Feel Stronger Fast 
within 7 days—or money back! 


If you feel tired and run-down , . . your 
trouble may be due to what doctors call 
iron deficiency anemia.* We call it Tired 
Blood. Check with your doctor. And to 
feel stronger fast, take GERITOL, the high- 
potency tonic that strengthens Tired Blood. 
In only one day GERITOL iron is in your 
bloodstream carrying strength and energy 
to every part of your body. 

So, if you feel weak and run-down 
because of Tired Blood, take GERITOL, liquid 
or tablets, every day. Feel 
stronger fast—within 7 days 
or money back. Get GERITOL 
at your drugstore today! 
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TRAPPIST PRESERVES 


Made and packed by the Monks of St 
Joseph’s Abbey 


FOR EASTER OR MOTHER’S DAY 
REMEMBRANCES 


Gift #700 H 


Packed in a gay, col- 
orful gift box, this 
new Trappist ‘“‘Honey 
Hive’’ is an assort- 
ment of six 3 oz 
jars of tantalizing 
honey treats. One 
jar each of HONEY, 
CREAMED HONEY, 
LEMON FLAVORED 
HONEY, CHUNK 
HONEY, HONEY 
APRICOT SPREAD, 
HONEY CINNAMON 
SPREAD 

Prepaid $3.50 


East of West of 
Mississippi 





Assortment IL 
6-12 oz jars assorted 
pure fruit preserves $3.75 $4.35 
Assortment 3L 
6-8 oz jars assorted 


sparkling wine jellies $3.75 $4.35 
Assortment 6R 

6-10 oz jars Monas- 

tery Garden Relish 

piccalilli type $2.95 


All prices include postage 
prepaid in USA 
send orders to 
ABBEY GIFT SHOP 
SPENCER 4, MASS. 
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If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
on print, promote, advertise and 
* i: sell it! Good royalties. 
Publishing Write for FREE copy of 
Your How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-4, 
200 Voricx St., N.Y. 14 


FREE 


Booklet 


cially composed prayers for life in rural 


America today. The whole work 
breathes forth a lively spirit of faith that 
is conscious ol 
God 
and 


contact between 
and the Church 
the harvest, for 
winter, summer, and spring, for animals, 


close 
nature, 
soil: 


between 
prayers for 


prayers for living and dying, and women 
in childbirth, and many more all mark 
this a friendly proof of the 
Church’s intimate concern for people in 
rural life today. 


manual 


ANSCAR VONIER, ABBOT OF 
BUCKFAST. By Dom Ernest Graf, 
O.S.B. 154 pages. Newman. $3.25. It 


is a cause of joy to Catholics everywhere 
when the Church regains in any place 
her rightful possessions, and the glory 
of God’s Saints shines out again in re- 
Graf 
us with reason for such rejoicing in his 
biography of Abbot Vonier. For almost 
the entire thirty-two of his Ab- 
batial \bbot Vonier dreamed, 
prayed, and worked on the rebuilding 
of St. Mary’s Abbey Church, Buckfast, 
England, restoring glory to the Mother 
of God in a corner of the same England 
which once was called her dowry. 

For English Catholics especially, this 
biography will be particularly interest- 
ing. For others who know and admire 
Abbot Vonier from his published writ- 
ings, it may be disappointing that more 


newed splendor. Dom provides 


years 
tenure, 


space was not given to the considera- 
tion and appreciation of his books. How- 
ever, Dom Graf gives an inspiring pic- 
ture of his subject. 

The book is indexed and has several 
illustrations. 


ASK AND LEARN. By Rev. Robert E. 
293 Newman. $3.50. 
Curiosity killed a cat; and curiosity—in- 
directly, at 
many a 


Kekeisen. pages. 
least—has been the cause of 
demise. But the right 
kind of curiosity is also a fertile field for 
a growing and blossoming faith. Father 


soul's 


Kekeisen has been satisfying precisely 
that type of curiosity in his “Ask and 
Learn” column of the Denver Register 
papers these past eleven years. The book 
is a compilation of what Father Kekeisen 
suspects are the most urgent or most in- 
teresting questions in his collection. 
The questions are suggestive of real 


“slice of life’ situations. 

The answers, although simple and 
direct, have a litthe too much of the 
classroom air about them. Answering 


guestions on Catholic dogma and moral- 
ity is certainly business, but a 


little of the color and popular touch 


a touchy 


manifested in the questions would also 
be welcome in the answers. 

\ little too poorly ordered and docu- 
mented for a standard reference book, 
yet Ask and Learn certainly deserves a 
place alongside the card table; the tele- 
phone, or in the desk drawer at the 
ofhice. 
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Passionist Leader... 
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Booklet biography of 
the Founder of the 
Passionists: his inspir- 
ations and_ achieve- 
ments, death and can- 
onization. 56 pp...15¢ 
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(Continued from page 13) 
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an unfortunate as- 
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clear on the march could not lend any 

— particular note of timeliness to the 
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now bulging with pilgrims. 
in line, I escorted into 
of the the Greek priest 
and given two candles to light and take 
back with me. Climactic moments 
hard to describe afterward. 
I learned—or re- 
learned—something that book 
could tell the causes for the Cru- 
sades and all the other pilgrimages that 
failure 
for the privilege of walking the narrow 
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FAMILY AFFAIRS 


(Continued from page 47) 


figure of Our Lady of Africa seemed to 
retreat into its niche. With his eyes fixed 
on the dim recess where it stood, Father 
Niertens knelt and said the Sub Tuum— 
the prayer of filial confidence—and the 
Memorare, to place his colleagues and 
the Mission he was leaving in the hands 
of the Mother of God. 

Ihe shrill voices of the women going 
down the hill 
reached the door of 


came up to him as he 
the church. 
were the only sounds in the still evening. 

\ thread of smoke up from 
the kiln away to the left, where tiles for 


the dispensary roof were slowly baking. 


These 


coiled 


He decided to have a last look at the 


work’s progress and turned down the 


convent road. 
that he had 


watched the convent itself being built, 


It seemed only yesterday 


seen the first Sisters arrive and take up 
their duties of teaching and of nursing 
the sick. 
thought, contemplatit 


How glad they would be, he 


1g the nearly com- 
pleted walls, to have this better, more 
spacious building. 

No patients remained outside the old 
dispensary further down the road, but 
Sister Chantal 


panied by a Bashovyo woman—a pagan, 


now came out accom- 
by the amulets strung round her neck 
and ankles—who held a child 


astride her hip. The woman’s arm and 


young 


the baby’s feet were bandaged and Siste1 
Chantal was explaining forcibly in Kiny- 


awanda that the only way to cure the 
contagious yaws was not to remove the 
dressings. The native woman replied 
with a wide-mouthed grin, slung the 


baby onto her back, tightened the shawl 
that held it, and departed. Sister Chan- 
tal, shaking her head, turned back into 
the dispensary. 


From the edge of the hill, Father Nier- 


tens watched the woman clamber down 
the rocky path which was one of the 
short cuts to Mutembwe. 

Once, he had shown photographs of 
the Mission and its surroundings to his 
sisters. One had been taken from. this 
very spot. “Quelle merveille!” Nini had 
exclaimed. Thinking she meant the Mis 


had 


plain that some of them still had to be 


sion buildings, he hastened to ex 


rebuilt in) permanent materials. “I 
mean the place!” she cried. ‘That stu- 
pendous view over the land and _ the 
mountains in the distance.” “I’m afraid 
we don’t get much time to admire the 


view,” he replied, feeling secretly vexed 
that 
snapshot what he, 


his sister should see at once in a 
in years, had failed to 
observe on the spot. 

But now, no longer pressed by some 


urgent duty, now at last that everything 


was done, he had time to pause and 
contemplate the Bugoye’s beauty. And 
probably, he thought, it had never 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


looked lovelier, more magical, than 
did at this moment, with night aby 
to tumble out of the sky. 

A scent of cooking came up from th 
huts of Mutembwe where pots of polen 
would be on the boil, but the huts they 
selves were blotted out of sight, merged 
with their thick banana groves, in a wel 
of darkness. Beyond, an infinite eXvang 
of small foothills mauvyis 
mist, and against the horizon the flare 
of distant up the shy 
Beauty and peace lay on the rapid) 


floated in 
volcanoes lit 


darkening land, on crags and wooded 
valleys, on the far, mysterious summiy 
of the Ruenzoris with their primey 
trees, on the villages—Rwana, Issiduy 
Mutembwe, on human and _ bird an 


beast. 
For a moment he stood with bow 
head, trying to bear the intolerab 


weight of departure, trying mutely | 
offer it to God. 

Night closed down as he made his wa 
back to the house. 

“We began to wonder where you'd go 
to,” Father Vansolder greeted him. 

His colleagues were all in the com 
mon-room, with the exception of Brother 
Léon who, with Jacomo the Mission boy 
was preparing the meal. 

“You ought to see the camp they 
got down there,” Father Brieul told hin 
“There are nine white men, and, I mug 
say, most hospitable. They offered us al 
kinds of things. Cheese, tinned salmor 
beer—real European beer, if you pleas 
nothing like the stuff our Bagoye 
brew.” 


“Krivine’s gruff and unpolished, bu 


not a bad fellow, really” Father Van 
solder said. 

Father Niertens sat down. “And did 
you find a solution?” 


“There isn’t one, I'm afraid. We wer 
forced to admit all he said was correct 
Further up the river they'd have to buil 
the length. TI 


remember, all 


@ bridge three times 


terrain’s marshy, along 
this strip except at the one spot whe 
the present bridge stands.” 

“We saw two of old Kalembu’s sons 
Father Brieul put in, “They looked ver 
elum. Maybe they've got wind of what’ 
brewing.” 

“Of course the whole village knows 
Father exclaimed 
patience. “Why else would they retfus 


Maxime with im 


to work on the road?” 
“Krivine’s convinced the company wil 
pay us well,” Father Vansolder went ot 


“and that’s one consolation. It woul 


certainly be nice to be able to give ou 


native catechists a bit more.” 
learned = anything 


Niertens 


haven't 
Father 


“So you 


new?” observed. “All 
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the handsome compensation we can eX 


pect was mentioned when Krivine was 
here.” 
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Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
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Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
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Liberal Arts College for Women 
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catalog. 
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Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year for men. B.A. 
degree Majors Dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Organized sports; swimming, boat- 
ing; hockey. 100-acre campus on Maine coast 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, board 
and room: $1210. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., 


liberal arts college 
in eleven fields. 


Biddeford, Me. 


Saint Joseph’s College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey Deg 
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in libera 
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Swimming Tennis Winter Sports . Glee Club 
Boating Archery Dances ewspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 mi. from Portland. 
ae ft. beach. Fees $1100. Catalog. 
ox D. 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME | 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 

the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 





Mount Saint Agnes College | 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 





Business. 


“Well, at least we've seen the position 
for ourselves. With the matter so urgent 
and Monsignor Valette not available, I 
suggested possibly a runner could be 
sent to the Vicar Delegate asking author- | 
ization to make the most satisfactory set- | 
tlement possible with the S.F.E.C. but I 
made it that 
would take no action without the recom- 
mendation 
that therefore 
ferred 


clear even the Delegate 





of the local Superior and 


the question must be re- | 


back to you—vou're — still in | 
charge, after all—before anything fur- 
ther could be done.” 


Father Niertens suppressed a smile at 


the expression, more harassed than 
usual, on Father Vansolder’s  perma- 
nently worried face. His colleague saw 


no other way than to yield to the Com- 


pany’s wishes, and it would be perfectly 
simple to shelve the formal decision till 
would be 


tomorrow morning when he 


in control. But he hated to have tc do 
the vielding himself. Without words, he 
was asking his old friend and Superior 
to assume this ultimate responsibility. 


’ 


“That’s the position as it stands,’ 


Father Vansolder concluded. “Every- 
thing’s prepared for setthement, but not 
a word of consent has been said.” 


“I’m glad it hasn’t,” Father Niertens 
still 
your Superior, and my answer to the 
S:F.EC. 18,. No.’ 

His words fell into stillness, a silence 


said. “Because, as you say. I’m 


as though forcible feelings were being 
put carefully under control. 

Then Father Vansolder asked quietly, 
‘You've considered, of course, how much 
it means to be on good terms with the 
Company?” 
it 
Father Brieul began, “to be 


” 


“Have you thought what a reliel 

would be,” 

rid of 
Father 


the 


Niertens: looked 
other and smiled. 


from one to 
Tired as he was, 
he felt very peaceful now. “I’ve consid- 
ered these aspects,” he said. “And I’ve 
also thought that the Bagoyes have lived 
in Mutembwe for a very long time, long 
to of the 
family—our family, don’t you agree?” 

(Weari- 
it 


enough be treated as part 
Someone let out a loud sigh. 


ness? Exasperation? Or could be 
from relief?) 
Then Father 
sounding, “God praised!” 
Father Brieul said cheertully, shaking 
“Ah well, we'll to 


some more fencing with that polygam- 


Maxime uttered a_re- 


be 
his head, have do 
ous old rascal. Maybe he’ll finish up a 
Christian.” 

Father Vansolder rose and came switfly 
across the room, Without speaking, he 
took Father Niertens’ hand and held it 
pressed between his. 

And now Brother Léon, looking  re- 
proachtful because it was long past sup- 
pertime, came in and asked if Jacomo 
might bring in the soup. 

But for a moment or two nobody took 


any notice. 
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® Bachelor of Arts 
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Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
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universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 160. technology, pre-occupational therapy Secretarial 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient foreign-language sec’] med. sec med. record 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and ian. Home ec., erchandising. State year 
intramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for eatalog. aduation. Also high "“sehesl. Ac adentic. gen 
anc ommere ,Orts sO ! yrogral 
Father George, T.O.R. My Fogg ella eae 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
® Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy Four-year liberal arts. Regional and _ national 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
Specialized yurses leading di to careers: general cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
a oenaggg Beas peg Bo acerca Re secretarial, ‘laboratory tech: teacher education; art, music, home economics 
lege. Music and art. Religion. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
Activities, sports Affiliated with Catholic University. heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
rite for catale on Request. Write Box 23-S. 


Sister hovied Gregory Dean, Box S, noneeee Valley, Pa. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.8.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY | 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, Courses. 


Commercial, and General 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 





| 
| 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page ¢) 


I thought would be suitable for use jp 
public libraries. After several wecks’ ¢oy 
sideration, she notified me that THE Sjey 


was the magazine the branch libraries hag 
voted for rather definitely. We 
tinued giving THE SIGN to our librarie 
though now it is done through the parish 
council or Women’s Clubs. 


have cop. 


Mrs. PATRICK Cart 
NORTHERN DEANERIES 
COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC Wowmpy 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


. | take THe Stcn to the shop and read 
it from to and also leave jt 
exposed on the bench where others may 
benefit from reading its contents. 

EMMANUEL 


covel covel 


COUTURE 
RoyaAL Oak, MICH. 


COMMENT 


“dilly!” How de 
you stand reading the reactions of some oj 
school adults? If you don't 
see it their way, you are wrong, period! ... 
Father Gorman takes an awful beating. .. 

VIVIAN M. KeNwortny 


The gossip column is a 
these grammat 
CONN. 


Moosup, 


It 
ers who ask to cancel their subscriptions be 


irks me to read letters from subscrib 


of something you wrote in your mag 
they didn’t like. I they 
drop their friends and acquaintances every 


cause 
azine wonder if 
time they make a remark they don’t agree 
with. 

BeRTHA M. KLANy 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Put SIGN 
articles concerning the 
the spiritual life 


I would enjoy even 
if there 


spiritual life, 


more 
were more 


particularly, 


in practical, every-day living. Your “Spir 
itual Thought for the Month” and_ the 
series on “The Cross” are very good but | 
would like to see more articles like them 
Mrs. JuLius Horvat 
PRovIDENCE, R. I. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
I cannot really tell you how much 
my friends, students, and I continue to 
appreciate THE SIGN. 
Rev. P. N. Perris, S. J. 
GALLE, CEYLON, INDIA 
Really, I do not know how to express 
my cordial thanks to you for your kindness 
and generosity in sending me a_subscrip- 
tion for your excellent magazine THI 
SIGN. 
, Rev. MAtrHias PENG 
FORMOSA, Free CHINA 
Thanks very much for the issues of THE 


SIGN magazine which have just come in. 

The the here, 
warmly appreciate your great kindness and 
join with me in expressing their feelings 
of gratitude. ‘The illustrations 


community and students 


beautiful 
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and features are especially attractive to the 
older children, and [I am sure they will 
benefit by this good literature which must 
pear salutary fruits some day. 
SisteR M. St. MARGARET 
INDIA 


MAry 
Acra, U.P., 
Ihe Legion of Mary is very active 


are several Prasaedia in 
Catholic 


there is a 


and there every 


diocese literature is dis- 
tributed demand foi 
such literature. THe SIGN is among the most 
magazines and I shall 


readers could be 


and more 


popular be most 
grateful. if so kind 
as to mail me back numbers for distribu 


oul 


youl 


friends. 
CrcIL JAYAWARDANA 


tion among non-Catholic 


95 GALLE Rb., 
DENIWALA, 
CEYLON, INDIA 


There is a tremendous need for Catholic 


magazines in Rangoon . 

In the light of such need, would it be 
possible to request your readers to send on 
Pun after 
finished them? Just roll one in an envelope 
and Brother Ed 
Mary. St. High School 


Rangoon, Lower Burma. The cost is triflng, 


their copies of SIGN they have 


with sides slit address to 


mund of Paul’s 
perhaps five or six cents in postage. 

MAbDELFINE A. NAGut 
BAYONNE, N ;. 


Please accept this check—10 per cent of 
I want it to be 
used to send your magazine to missionaries 


in foreign countries. 1 


sales commissions I earned. 


believe your work 
is a powerful offset to our flashier seculan 
publications which say so very little that 
is worthwhile. 

J. Vincent Leppy 


So. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CATHOLIC SUBURBIA 


I read with interest the article on 
“Catholic Suburbia.” 

Catholic Action groups are 
much on the march. 
that 


them 


great 
indeed very 
More important than 
I think, is the spirit which moves 
There are exceptions, but generally 
speaking, most young Catholic couples to 
day are more widely read, more 


Cag 


ger to 


learn, and more than willing to donate their 
ume to Catholic Action groups. 
Family fills a 


fam 


The Christian Movement 


hunger for the spiritual life in om 
ilies. There is nothing more important than 
the religious education of our 
and to do this properly, our lives and homes 


must imitate the life of the Holy 


children, 


sincerely 
Family. 

I believe Tur SiGn is a perfect example 
of the change in attitudes toward Catholic 
\ction. It is so informative and so geared 
to present-day living as to defy comparison 
to any other Catholic publication. 

Mrs. ‘T. DEMMERLE, JR. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIRING JOB-BIAS 


Congratulations to THe SicN Magazine 
tpon the picture and caption appearing in 


F Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 








UNIQUE PASSIONIST ROSARIES 
Handmade 


LADIES’ ROCK CRYSTAL $8.00 
Imitation Rock Crystal $5.00 
MEN’S BLACK COCOA $5.00 


Postage Paid On PREPAID Orders— 
mission department 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 











IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 











between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 














VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 


Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception condu hospitals, Schools of 
Nursing, Homes for Children, the aged, 
teach, et Write to 


The Reverend Mother General, 
St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Ill. 











The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave. . . Chicago 
14, Il. 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

e<=Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 












sh [ 





PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 


As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse 
teach do catechetical 
or ocial and domest 
work 

For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary’s Convent & 

Novitiate 


900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. i 











“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 


MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 
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e © «© A NAME TO BE REMEMBERED ® @ @ 


‘Because GREAT THINGS are taking place at this address! 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 


Want to know more? 
Write: 








(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


Write for further information to the 





1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
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7 “If you should hear His voice 


today, harden not your heart” 








/ fae _— psd 
THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


A vigorous, active community of men religious—all Brothers—dedicated 
to God by the three Vows, and to the Apostolate of the Sick through 
their work in hospitals and School of Nursing—offer young men stimu- 
lating fields of service within the framework of hospital routine. Operat- 
ing hospitals in five states including Memorial Hospital at Boys, Town, 
Neb., has increased the need for religious a hundredfold. For informa- 
tion and literature write to: Vocational Director, Alexian Bros. Hospi- 
tal, 1240 W. Belden, Chicago 14, II. 






We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








the February issue on page 16 concerniny 
Ruth Taylor, the first Negro to become a 
airline stewardess. 

We appreciate your forthright action ny 
only in bringing the problem of discriming. 
tion in employment to the attention of yoy 
readers, but also for taking a direct stang 
against job bias in your caption. 

NATHAN L. Burnep 
DIRECTOR OF PROGRAy 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER NEW Yo 
New York, N. Y. 


“COP WITH A CAUSE” 


We certainly enjoyed your worthwhik 
article “Cop With a Cause,” appearing jy 
PHe SicN (February). We, too, feel that ji 
is up to adults to help the teen-agers hay 
a better life, and to help them where pos 
sible. Mr. Mildice is deserving of praig 
and encouragement. He is one person do 
ing‘something about a serious problem. 

Mr. & Mrs. JoserpH W. McGray 
Jouiet, ILL. 


OUTSTANDING PICTURE? 


As a Catholic and as a college senior | 
am extremely disappointed over your choic¢ 
of Heaven Knows, Mr. 
“outstanding picture of 
“Catholic” 

It seems to me that your choice is simph 
another example of an all-pervasive provin 
cialism which still exists among Catholics in 
this country. No doubt the choice was made 
because this was the most “Catholic” pic 
ture you could find—it was about a nun. ... 
I am certain that you will 
with your choice... . 


Allison as the 


the year” for a 


audience. 


stand alone 
Kevin M. MITCHELL 
Bronx, N. Y. 


THE EDITORIALS 


For some time I have been astonished, 
shocked, and alarmed at the tone of your 
political editorials, but that of January, 
1958—‘Needed: Spirit,” 
me to protest. 
You state flatly 


Crusader 


that the Russians, after 


coaxing away American allies, will “make 


an all-out attack on us.”” Have you ever 


noted on a map the disposition of American 


atomic-bomber bases around Russia? A sim 


ilar disposition of Soviet forces around the 
heartland of North America would arouse 
and hatred such as this continent has 


fear 
never yet experienced. .. . 


I can only regard your article as blatant 


impels 








lay bro 
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jingoism and, as a Catholic, I deeply regret CAT 
that this type of thing appears so frequently YO! 
in the North American Catholic press. oli 
C. J. SULLIVAN The 
Leasipe, OntT., CANADA oe 
lear 
Your editorial “War Soon?” (February) ly 
presents a realistic view of the existing 
world situation. = 
Faced as we are today with a Russian Stre 
peril, our problem is survival, and the s0 Cit 
lution is not war which, as you say, would Sta 
be “litthe better than mutual suicide. 
Hence, it would seem that the alternative 
to coexistence with Russia is coextinction. 
= 






















SAVE $109°0° 


NORELCO ‘‘Speedshaver’’ 
Men’s Electric Shaver. Latest 
model, brand new and fully 
guaranteed. Complete’ with 
case, cord and cleaning brush. 
Regularly retails at $24.95 
Our price $14.95 postage pd. 


























Since it is widely held that coexistence 
with Russia is impossible this writer would 
greatly appreciate an editorial on this ques- 
tion in your usual penetrating style. 

JOHN J. Berri 
EAst ORANGE, N, J. 

Your editorials are sometimes sharp and 
controversial, but always interesting and 
There may be times when I dis- 
agree them, but that more than 
likely to my inexperience than 
Keep up the good work! For every sub- 


reasoned. 
with 
due 


1s 


yours. 


scriber you lose due to your courageous edi 
torials, | am sure you gain a renewal. Be- 
sides, can’t always judge the truth by 
the number of people that accept it. | 
Pyr. Epwarp F. Buron 
Mo. 


you 


Fi. LEONARD Woop, 


\s a Catholic and as a future journalist 
({ hope), permit me make one sugges- 
tion. Seemingly in our present society, I am 
under the opinion that turn 
magazines more for up-to-date information, 
instead of having to read an involved text- 
book. that THE SIGN is more | 
of a collection of stories of little educational 


to 


people to 


It seems to me 


value. I am speaking of the secular as well 
as religious. 

Miss THEopoRA G. FIDELER 
SAN Dieco, CALIr. 


UNIONS AND INFLATION 


In your December issue 
of Messrs. 
If 


I'm 


I read the letters 
Brown, and Campbell. 
me well, and 
that these men 
of you a in the 
about 
high 


Kennedy, 
my intelligence 


serves 
does, I gathei 


to make 


sure 

trying 
woods” 
the 


are “babe 


who cannot possibly know 


intricacies of big business and 


























All orders filled within 24 hrs. 
Your money back if you are not fully satis- 
RNET; fied. Send check or M.O. to 
GRAN J. BROOKS, adil 992, Box 212, st. Louis 3, Mo. 
 —— 
BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 
¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
: ignorant, the poor, sick and 
While dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
Ng ip To what better cause could 
hat it you devote your lite? (Special 
| arrangements for delayed vo- 
have cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
> Pos information to: 
praix XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 
n do 
m. ye 
Gav» Sons of the Sacred Heart 
For foreign and home missions, Would you like to be 
, priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 
We offer this opportunity to the boys of high school 
ud college age, to the more advanced students, to 
eminarians and to priests No special studies required 
r lay brothers—Lack of tunds no obstacle—For infor 
ation and literature write to: For High School: Voca- 
tional Director, Sacred Heart Seminary, 8108 Beechmont 
. Ave, Cincinnati 30, Ohio. For Novitiate and Brother- 
110r | B hood; Sacred Heart Novitiate, Verona Fathers, Monroe, 
hoice Michigan. 
s the 
“FRANCISCAN FATHERS 
imply 
on THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
ics in Foreign Missions Preaching 
made | aching Home Missions 
’ pic Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for informa- 
Rose tion by writing to: 
alone Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
CHELL Mount Assisi Monastery 
loretto Pennsylvania 
G.I.’s @ GRADUATES 
; Men 17-26 
ished, 
your You are NOT TOO LATE 
} to start studying LATIN 
1uary, x ——— Courses Be- 
Zinning 1 ** Join 
mpels YON Oc’ S  SALE- 
SIANS to” work — for 
after YOUTH as a Priest or 
; Teaching Brother. 
make GIA - 
ever fl, Approva 
rican Write to: 
. sim Reverend Father Director 
1a DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
rouse NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
it has 
latant 
regret 
fe CATHOLIC RELIGION COURSE IN 
e 
' YOUR OWN HOME—For Non-Cath- 
ivan [| lies 
ae Thousands like you gain a richer, happier life as 
they get to know Christ—The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. If you'd care to know Christ better—to 
learn His Divine teachings and the Christian way 
uary) of life—request this course today. 
oe NO CHARGES NO OBLIGATIONS 
IStINng 
SEE sh senueemee se qeetitetessteunns 
issian SAR ererr rr cre 
1e¢ 3 ixdens hanedcebaerierihasachacesteees 
would Ey ee ae 
cide. Send to 
native HOME STUDY SERVICE, St. Mary's 
ction. Seminary, Roland Park, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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| TECHNOLOGY 


| 


thank 
February 


the 
“The 


Pur Sicn for 


entitled: 


I am writing 
in the 
Challenge of 

It 
disgusted 
attitude 


to 
article issue 
Pechnology.” 
was refreshing to us who are so often 
the unrealistic, 
other Catholic 
the 


on 


with reactionary 
editors and 


that 


ot some 
writers. You 
the Church 

The word 
vocabulary. I 


save us from 
has walked out 
“Challenge” in their 
such backward-look- 
ing attitudes are due to lack of faith in the 
ability of the Church to keep up with us. 
How grandly different is the Pope!—already 
preparing to deal with space problems. 
KATHLEEN RONEY 
CANADA. 
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GANANOQUE, ONT.,, 


Select your books from our reviews 











FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious - A Franciecen 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 





Graymoor Friars 

Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 0 Priesthood O Brotherhood. 
es ol od Sia Sb ok oe eee Age 


Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching @ Foreign 

@ Youth Work Missions 

@ Farming ® Clerical Work 
@ Trades 


Write for literature to 








Brother Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
Rotre Dame, “ing OF Vuuatie Ss New Yore 
JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 

CLERICAL 

DO Cc 

MANUAL TRADES 

For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, h Milford, 0. 















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


«4 BE A PIONEER: 


8 





SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 











“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


and other booklets w 
to young men desir 
come Francise: i 
Brothers of t! t Sacred Heart 
Reverend Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 














THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
> Carolina with the priests and 





brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 


parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
Philip 
SS <. 


tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 





8, Rock Hill, 
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HEALING HAND 
DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! os 4000 HOSPITALLER BROT 

iq y “) rN ry ircle th obe in 
BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER Eset’ a! union ‘os 
The Pallottines work in 23 Countries. Their work is universal: Foreign Missions 3 Save souls as noble 
Teaching, Parish Work, Preaching Home Missions, Conducting Retreats, etc. re na ' heroic HOSPITALLER BROR 
Write for free Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations Master of Novices Director of Vocal 


" i i ea J St. Joseph’s Novitiate or Hammond 
309 N. Paea St. Baltimore 1, Maryland Ojai, California Gloucester, 











Xaverian Brothers 
See YOURSELF € TEACHERS OF YO 


Xaverian ———. want 
ous young men who can Ie 
as a PASSIONIST ca life devoted to Ceikalall 
cation 
As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and ie ee 
1 : M Brother Paul, C.F.X, 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, Y Xaverian College—Box 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- Silver Springs, Md, 


treats As Missionary Home or 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHR 


and Work in the Monastery, Learn- as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 
ing Trades to help with Monastery Seat oy o Perl 
supplies and maintenance. 








For information about 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay B 

| ers who assist them, write 
For Complete Information write to: a Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.$.6, 


Very Sev. Father Provincial, C.P. Holy Cross Fathers, 


General Vocational Director North Easton, Mass. 


my Gass ay 5700 North Harlem ee 
Dunkirk, New York Chicago 31, Illinois 


If pan re ey state If we = _— or 4 A U L l S T F A 7 4 ig x ) 
Modern American Missionaries 


. ~ “ . Dedicated to the Conversion of Ameri 
CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY Send coupon to: 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not . = 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST “o - LAY Director of Vocations 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of — (Kenya, Tanganyika ozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colomb ‘ 415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY ’ BROTHERS DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
— Apply to — obligation, some of your vocational 
en fe A special Latin course | 2 Gaecntenn 
Consolata House of Studie is provided for delayed 
5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington ii, . 
dD. Cc. vocations. 












































Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, agg Hong BROTHERS OF 
‘ong, Fo osa, Japan e P yines, e Be PF Cc " ia, 

Bait Gunieaenia ain Came, Prong end ihe te che ER — CHRISTIAN 
IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
SER alate training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks ou 
THE CHRI STIAN BROTH ERS work is avery essential part 
her mission. Would you like 
A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys to poate aca t wiite al 
* Religious Teachers. | r 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills eacry eo ky c. 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: Alfred, Maine 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal ha mua 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. es 


La Salle Coll M La Sall La Salle Institut: 
Philadelphia (ale , Pa. os (t), Cal. Goone (2), Mo. C A he M & L | 7 if 4 R i E S TS 
a * MEN OF PRAYER 

* MEN OF ACTION 


MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART | * MEN OF MARY 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to A Be a Carmelite! Mary® 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. ‘ own Order is calling fo 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by tuncheiner and preaching in the 1 tee Write for in 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young volun sptrhag phuicy 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to A formation today to: 
join as Lay Brothers y 
Address: Director of Vocations Fr. Raymond, O. Carm: 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. ¥. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) “y? 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY! as o. 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. i . ad 4 enedictine 
© Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living « common life. i =. : 

® Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. § ) 
For more information send—p. 0. sox 586, Santa Cruz, California. § 
this ad to the VOCATION—1101 §S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 30, ,Ohio. 


Name. esos es esos) Write FATHER BENEDICTo::| 
City... =o sfitade ..-. int feo asst Saint Leo. Horide 


UGS Ga cai dis on ae can an an on es an cn cn a a a een eneennene 


if | 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








